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H OUSHED is the deser/, not one timorous blade 
Of fragile grass turns on the moveless air ; 
To dimmest depths the desert is afraid 
Lest flesh prevail o'er poignant passion of prayer. 


O, since those fair and heaven-led feet first trod 

This barren waste, these hillocks’ winding ways, 
How hath the spent earth quickened unto God, 

How hath the frail grass murmured songs of praise! 


But now a pause, a chill suspension grim 
*Forebodes the fire of worship waxing cold; 

What if the foe snatch vantage even of him? 
If this sublimest spirit be bought and sold ? 


What shall avail? Ab, what avail, indeed, 
Poor, piteous heap of huddled billocks bare, 

If Christ, anbungered, bow him to bis need ? 
If in the dark perish this power of prayer? 


But, sudden, all the waste ts thrilled with light ; 
It runs, it bursts in beauty’s blossoming ; 


‘ Nv al} Such splendors of the divine divide the night, 
SS ety The very clods of barren earth must sing! 
Tr \ ad 
A WS, Be 
" YN a Yea, sing, sad waste, exult, lift up your head ; 
pp < Give to the stars bis answer, ‘‘ Not by bread!”’ 
Q ad \ Written for The Congregationalist by 


HANNAH PARKER KIMBALL 





406 
Woman's Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 18 


Mrs. Thomas Weston; presiding, read from 
1 Cor. 12 concerning the diversity of gifts, and 
spoke of the too limited improvement of the 
opportunities for spiritual growth because of 
the exacting demands of the present age. 
The treasury, being the calendar topic, fur- 
nished occasion for information, suggestion 
and petition. Miss Stanwood alluded to a 
broadside advertisement of ‘‘ The Prudential,’’ 
in a recent number of The Congregationalist, 
announcing the success of the company in 
1897, with assets greatly in excess of liabili- 
ties, income and surplus largely increased, 
and the best of conditions offered to men, 
women end children. The name of the com- 
pany suggesting the Prudential Committee of 
the American Board, suppose the figures trans- 
ferred, the millions received and the work un- 
hampered. As it is, what life insurance com- 
pany offers better conditions to men, women 
and children for this life and the next than | 
these mission boards, and what policy-holders | 
have received better returns for their invest- 
ments? 

Mrs. S. Brainard Pratt reported a thank- 
offering meeting of the Berkeley Temple 
auxiliary where gifts were received to an un- 
expected amount, the contributions for the 
year showing a gain of thirty per cent.—per- 





haps an omen of advance in Suffolk Branch. 
Miss Child spoke of the great loss to the | 
board in Mrs. Pratt’s contemplated removal | 
from Boston to Buckland, a loss which will 
be in a measure appreciated by many who | 
have listened in past years to the interesting 
annual reports of the board written by her | 
facile, graceful pen, but a loss fully known 
only to the executive committee with whom | 
she has served with such faithfulness and | 
success. Miss Child stated that the contribu- | 
tions to the treasury of W. B. M. are at pres | 
ent $2,800 less than last year at this time. | 
Seventeen thousand envelopes for the extra 
daily offering during Lent have been dis- 
tributed, and branch officers have expressed a 
deep desire that all needed effort may be made 
to keep the treasury full. The lesson topic | 
suggested to auxiliaries for their May meet- 
ings is The Treasury—the Demand, the Sup- 
ply. Mrs. Sargent of Plymouth, N. H., em- 
phasized the need of the Christ spirit, with 
the belief that the money-giving spirit will 
surely follow. 

Mrs. Henry Fairbanks expressed the con- 
viction that the effort now needed is not so 
much to Jay heavier burdens upon some as to 
get others to comprehend and assume their 
own share, and sounded the genuine refrain 
of many an officer’s heart when she said: 
“There are women whom we have not yet 
reached.”” She also alluded most tenderly to 
the loss which Vermont Branch has sustained 
in the death of Mrs. Montgomery of Adana, 
whose power of putting her personality upon 
paper gave great influence to her written 
words. Her message to the branch for its last 
annual meeting, the twenty-fifth, was, “from 
henceforth expecting.”’ 

Mrs. Austin Phelps said she had sometimes 
wished that every member of the auxiliary 
could be an officer, and commended the Lenten 
envelopes, of which she has sent 150 to ladies 
in the Old South Church. Mrs. Judson Smith 
referred to board beginnings and to the lay- 
ing of foundations large and firm enough to 
admit of any superstructure. She alluded to 
the twentieth anniversary of the auxiliary in 
the Old South Church and to the words of the 
pasto-, Dr. Gordon, in the closing address, 
when he said that the thing he had most at 
heart for the women of his congregation was 
that they should cherish high ideals, and thus 
he would commend to them devotion to this 
work of foreign missions as a work both of 
faith and progress. 


| 














THROAT diseases commence with a cough, cold 
or sore throat. “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give 
immediate and sure relief. 
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will result from the continued 
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TO OBTAIN JERSEY CREAM SOAP. 


Ask your Druggist for it. 
. Ask him to get it for you. 
. Send us 15 cents in stamps, and we will mail you a 
Full-Sized Cake. 

. Send us 2 cents to pay postage, and we will mail youa 
Sample 

. Send us $2.00, and we will send you 1 doz. Cakes anda 
Beautiful Transparent Window Thermometer— 
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If he has none, 


He can do so. If he will not, 
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Department 
Quarterly, . 


in its liapioeed form is a very great 
success wherever used. Thousands 
of scholars weekly study it with 
marked profit, and therefore have re- 
newed interest in the school and 
lesson. 








Our Home Department Requisites are 
admitted to be supertor. Send § c. 
Sor sample Quarterly and full set of 
requisites. 


W.A. WILDE & CO., 


BOSTON and Chicago. 
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all books o Also letter opener and paper cutter 

P ream ny Dana Bartley, Bradford, Muss. 
The BEST LIFE INSURANCE is that 
which best meets your circumstances 


If you want 


LIFE INSURANCE 


in any forn 





write to 
E. S. HATHAWAY, 95 Milk St., Boston. 
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Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 


or ee TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 





TdE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.¥.; 
Chicago, Til.; and Los ‘Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT 0. Fisk & CO. 








MAINE, BANGOR. 


1 BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


regular course in all de ents, with 
tonal struction in. New Ping rong ‘Greek. a 
trance examination Wednes: Sept. 1,9 A.M. For 
Catalogue or further ieterentl ‘on apply to Mi 
Prof. JoHN 8. SEWALL, angor, Me 6. 
For Young Ladies, 


ABBOT ACADEMY “ancever, mas 


fhe Fall Term began September 16, 1897, offering 
three Seminary Courses of itudies and a College Fitting 
Course. Miss LAURA 8S. WATSON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DANVERS. 


WILLARD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Twelfth year; punter limited. For circ ular ad- 
dress, Mrs. 8. M. D. MERRILL. 


WHEA‘ON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


one y< ear. Rocing term © hegins April | ‘. age ace 
em so . pecial. 
28 miles from Boston. For new ete euler and ‘Tlustrations 
address REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, President, 
Norton, hemes 
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Hotels and Travel 
——“SREST VIEW SANITARIUM 


Greenwich Ct.—First-class in all respects; ho:.e 
Gnyorts. H. M. HITCHOOGK, M.D. 


“Dr. RING’S SANATORIUM 


n Heights, 8 miles from Boston. Illustrated 
Aref ‘on application. 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


A quiet, refined, homelike hotel, affording ever) 
comfort and convenience. Climate mild, yet brac 
ing and healthful. 

Best located and only hotel at Old Point offeriny 
Turkish, Russian, Electric and Pine Needle Baths 


F. N. PIKE, Prop. A, OC. PIKE, Mgr 


St. Denis “=~ 


Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Ina modest and unobtrusive way there are few bette: 
conducted gotels in the metropolis than the St. Denis. 

The great popularity it has acquired ‘can readily be 
raced fo its unique Jecation, its homelike atmosphere. 
the peculiar excellence of its cuisine, and its very 
moderate prices. 


William Taylor & Son. 
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HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-Ninth Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1898 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


$554,222.51 
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First Bismarck, Normannia, 
| Auguste Victoria and Columbia, 


TO 
|} CHERBOURG (PARIS), 
SOUTHAMPTON (LONDON), 
and HAMBURG. 
Shortest Sea Route to Paris. 


The hig’) character of this service is poone. 
nized by the most discriminating and experl- 
enced travelers. 


The Twin-Screw 
-oe Mail Service 


UPON THE STEAMSHIPS 


PENNSYLVANIA, PRETORIA, PALATIA, 
PATRIA and PHENICIA, 


is unexcelled for those who wish the comforts 
of an ocean trip at a reduced rate. 
ttandsome illustrated literature upon appll- 
cation. 
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Nelson’s New Series of Teachers’ Bibles 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS NEW CONCORDANCE 
NEW HELPS NEW MAPS 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible Helps entitled «‘THE ILLUSTRATED 
BIBLE TREASURY,’’ written by Leading Scholars in America 
and Great Britain 


UPWARDS OF 350 ILLUSTRATIONS 
of Ancient Monuments, Scenes in Bible Lands, Animals, Plants, Antiquities, Coins, etc., are 
distributed through the text of the Helps. 
CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER, 10th March, 1897, Says: 

.. It has no superior. ... the best 
series of ‘helps’ in existence. It ig, 
indeed, a ‘Treasury’ filled with pearis 
of great price.” 
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“Words fail to do adequate justice to 
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God’s word. Use only hightens the 
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number of contributors who have taken part in the work is 
thirty-eight. They make a list which commands confidence 


and challenges admiration.” 
PRICES FROM $1.50 to $7.00. 
For sale by all Booksellers. \Vrite for a Descriptive List, giving sizes. of Type, Prices, etc. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
88 EAST 17th STREET (UNION SQUARE), NEW YORK. 


Copyright Editions, HOLY BIBLE, 
‘It is a prac- | 
tical hand-book . 
of the highest ; 
value for Bibli- 


OLR AFD FEY TESTAMSETS. 


cal study."’ 








A Book for Easter. 


Her Twenty Heathen 
And Other Missionary Steries 
By MARY E. BAMFORD. 
A book that Ladies’ Benevolent Soci- 


The Story of 
so rimoateeacaa J esus Christ 


TE cides are spicy, humorous, and| By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
pathetic at times, as well as inspiring. | $2.00. 


131 pp. Only 25 cts., paper; 50 cts.,cloth. | ; 
Rev. WILLIAM INGRAHAM HAVEN, writing 
Send for a copy and you will want more for in Zion's Herald, says: 


your friends. 
“It seems to me that no Jife of Christ out- 


Boston | side the gospels has come so near to interpret- 
The Pilgrim Press 1 ase aoid ing the mind of Christ as this story of Elizabeth 
; OOOO 
ACEN NTED 


| Stuart Phelps.”’ 
MURAT HALS! TEAD” eet case a OOK. 


great excitement; everyone buys it;one agent sold 


24 fine illustrations. 
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| Jt should be used in every Sunday school, 
| for it must prove invaluable both to teacher 
| and pupil in giving a vivid impression of the 

another made $13.0) in one hour. 600 
smagniicont iliestretionss rhotographs, ete.; 
rice; we guaran @ most liberal terms; 


| country, time, people and customs which 
freight ei by dayee reditiouth Renney fo played their part in the life of Christ.”— 


Mpx to iS | Boston Advertiser. 
z » Bon De Boovtern St.. CHICAGO. | 


Sacred Songs No. 1 


| to the New Testament story with a fresh and 
Over 400,000 copies already sold. 


| clearer apprehension of the reality of that life 
| which was the light of men.””—The Kingdom, 
MI USIC—$25 per 100, by express; 30c. each, if by mail 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 


Minneapolis. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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..-ounday School Pictures... 


On the International Lessons. 


The constantly increasing popularity of our Sunday School Pictures is proof 
positive that they fully satisfy every user of them, The sixteen pictures for the 
Second Quarter’s lessons are far better than the first set, and cannot but greatly 
help all teachers in interesting their classes in the Sunday School lesson. 


Each picture ts printed on 7 by 9 inch heavy card, and the set enclosed in a neat 
portfolio, costing only 35 c. in heavy manilla, or 50 c. in cloth. Circular free. . « 


W. A. WILDE & CO. 
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Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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Volume LXXXIII 

ATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, dur- 
N ing a sojourn in England, made 

a memorable pilgrimage to Ut- 
toxeter to visit the place where Samuel 
Johnson in his old age, with head bared 
to wind and rain, stood on the site of his 
father’s bookstall in penitent memory of 
his refusal as a boy to accompany his 
father there. The incident was what 
Hawthorne calls it, “As beautiful and 
touching a passage as can be cited out of 
any human life.” It is referred to now 
as a Suggestive illustration of thoughts 
and feelings appropriate to these Lenten 
days. There is always danger that in the 
observance of such fixed times we shall 
put rite for reality, general confession 
for genuine contrition. It would cer- 
tainly be in line with the true object of 
the season to remind ourselves seriously 
of actual instances of our wrongdoing in 
the past, perhaps like Dr. Johnson’s 
away back in childhood’s days. Sincere 
sorrow for such an act of unkindness or 
injustice would surely strengthen our 
hatred of doing evil and our practice of 
doing right. It may not be too late for 
confession or restitution to accompany 
retrospection. The penance in Uttoxe- 
ter market place was unavailing except 
in its influence on the heart of the peni- 
tent and of others, then and since, who 
witnessed the scene. If he could only 
have expressed his penitence to the living 
father! It is pleasant to know that just 
before his mother was to die, at the age 
of ninety, Johnson, then at the hight of 
his greatness, wrote her: “I thank you 
for your indulgence to me, and beg for- 
giveness of all that I have done ill and all 
that I have omitted to do well.” George 
Herbert’s advice was pertinent: 

Dare to look in thy chest, for ’tis thine own ; 

And tumble up and down what thou find’st there. 
Only let the tumbling up and down lead 
to cleansing the chest and the life, so that 
both may be “sanctified, meet for the 
Master’s use, and prepared unto every 
good work.”’ 


In one way and another the Lenten 
season is being made an occasion for the 
deepening of the spiritual life and for 
pressing home upon the thoughtless the 
obligations and inspirations of the gospel. 
We have tidings from many sources of 
series of sermons devoted to this end and 
we have been struck this year, more than 
ever, by the direct and searching character 
of many of the pulpit themes. As the 
later weeks of Lent draw near not a few 
pastors are planning for special meetings, 
such as the church in Brighton will in- 
augurate Monday, March 28, to be held 
every evening except Saturdays until 
April 8. These are announced to be not 
revival meetings but “gatherings for the 
search for and cultivation of a deeper 
spiritual knowledge of God's truth.” In 
this connection we call attention to the 
list of Passiontide topics in our Handbook 
for 1808, prepared by a pastor who has 
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utilized in previous years the Lenten 
season to the great advantage of his 
people. They will be found unusually 
suggestive and available for almost any 
kind of a congregation. These may be 
golden days for many a church and they 
should not be allowed to slip } y unmarked 
by special remembrance. 


When a professor of systematic -theol. 
ogy resigns in these days it is not so easy 
to fill his chair as it was a half-century 
ago, when doctrinal theology had the 
central place in the curricula of our 
seminaries, and Biblical theology was a 
comparatively unknown science. How- 
ever, the Hartford trustees have quietly 
but effectively made good the loss occa- 
sioned by Prof. Charles M. Mead’s with- 
drawal, and the announcement that Pres- 
ident Hartranft will take the place causes 
general satisfaction. Few men in the 
country are his equals in the extent and 


accuracy of theological and Biblical lore. 


He adds to his great acquisitions the art 
of impressing his strong personality upon 
his pupils in much such a way as that of 
Professor Park at Andover. The recent 
banquet which the students gave Dr. 
Hartranft, on the occasion of his com- 
pletion of twenty years connection with 
the institution, is proof-of his growing 
popularity. To have in the chair of sys- 
tematic theology a man possessing the 
ripe spirituality of Dr. Hartranft will be 
a@ guarantee against a merely technical 
or intellectual apprehension of Christian 
truth. The new instructor at the semi- 
nary, Rev. Edward E. Nourse, a recent 
graduate of the seminary, who will take 
Dr. Hartranft’s work in Biblical theology, 
has already won his spurs in the field of 
ce to which he is devoting him- 
self. 


It is an inviting prospect which the 
program for the National Council ex- 
tends. Those who read it as found on 
page 438 will have their desire to attend 
the meeting quickened. It is, of course, 
impossible to avoid certain well-worn 
themes, nor is it desirable so to do in 
view of the fact that the problems which 
they present are by no means solved. 
We are glad, however, that the topics 
are so worded that they will lead to fresh 
thought and perhaps to some real con- 
tribution to their solution. For instance, 
the debate upon temperance will address 
itself to this question, How may the 
friends of temperance be united? More- 
over, the men chosen to open it repre- 
sent wise as well as aggressive opposi- 
tion to the saloon. A similar irenic pur- 
pose has governed the selection of the 
main topic of theological discussion, the 
subject being thus phrased, Common 
Grounds of Belief for Christian Think- 
ers. As respects topics like the Church 
and Social Problems, Ministerial Train- 
ing and Standing, and Federation With 
Other Denominations, around which at 
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present gathers unusual intensity of in- 
terest, the council will be fortunate in 
hearing them treated by men who not 
only may be considered theoretical ex- 
perts, but who have dealt at close range 
with the problems at issue. A notable 
deliverance may be expected from Hon. 
Nelson Dingley, who will follow Dr. 
Quint’s example at Syracuse and deliver 
a formal address from the point of view 
of the retiring moderator. Another ut- 
terance of equal value will be the sermon 
by Rev. A. J. Lyman, D.D. The pro- 
gram seems to be cumbered with very 
few matters of minor consequence, though 
we doubt whether the announcement that 
there will be a report of a standing com- 
mittee on secret societies will in itself 
suffice to draw an unusually large delega- 
tion from the Atlantic slope. 








Few who have attempted to analyze the 
character of Phillips Brooks have dwelt 
on the persistence of the Puritan type of 
character in him. The Puritan spirit is 
not commonly associated with the broad 
school of theologians. Yet, what is the 
secret of Phillips Brooks’s greatness? 
What is the basal truth of his message 
to humanity as interpreted by Prof. 
A. V. G. Allen, the eminent church his- 
torian, the writer of the forthcoming 
biography of Brooks, which there is every 
reason for believing will be definitive ? 
To those privileged to hear Professor 
Allen’s address at Harvard University, 
last Sunday evening, the answer is this: 
Brooks’s ultimate thought about Christ 
was that he was “the Way, the Truth, 
the Life.” Life only can be transmitted 
through the contact of personality with 
personality, hence the necessity of the 
incarnation avd reincarnation. Christ 
cannot, does not, help men most through 
his abstract statements of truth about 
God or human destiny. He must be 
known, touched, felt, loved; to do his per- 
fect work he must meet with obedience, 
trust, surrender of the will and con- 
secration to him. Phillips Brooks’s great- 
ness lay in the utter subjection of his 
will to Christ, his recognition that the 
will is of more importance than the intel- 
lect or the emotivns; and in so believing, 
says Professor Allen, he reasserted the 
great truth for which his Puritan ances- 
tors stood. 


It is difficult to understand the work- 
ings of the mind in men who on deliberate 
second thought prefer that questions at 
issue between nations should be settled 
by wounds and death and fire and poverty, 
which are the inevitable incidents of war. 
The pomp of ships and armies dazzles 
children, and, when it gains a lodgment 
in minds too small to entertain two 
thoughts at once, becomes a dangerous 
insanity, but American public opinion is 
no worshiper of tinsel. It is said that 
army and navy officers desire and urge on 
war from motives of personal ambition, 
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desiring to putin practice upon the enemy 
the lessons they have learned and looking 
for quick promotion, but we do not be- 
lieve the accusation to be true. The great 
soldiers of America have known too well 
what war is to urge its coming. Some 
manufacturers, who do not themselves 
mean to fight, but hope to sell their goods 
or newspapers, seem to welcome the pros- 
pect of fighting, for purely commercial 
reasons; but surely those are hard hearts 
that desire to coin money out of the blood 
of their fellowmen! If we are forced to 
fight in a just cause, every true man and 
every honest dollar will be at the service 
of the nation, but the Christian thought- 
fulness and self-respecting manhood of 
our people counts war a calamity which 
needs proof to distinguish it from a crime, 
and believes that it should be avoided at 
all costs short of the sacrifice of honor. 





Concerted Action in Cities 


Congregationalists in our larger cities 
and metropolitan districts are surely com- 
ing closer together. It takes time to 
overcome inertia and indifference, but 
the spirit of fraternity and co-operation 
is gaining ground. Many churches, it is 
true, are still absorbed almost exclusively 
in their own affairs, to the apparent for- 
getfulness of needy and struggling mem- 
bers of the sisterhood, but this seeming 
neglect of the obligations of frateznity is 
due, not so much to any unwillingness to 
share common burdens as to the feeling 
on the part of an individual church that 
its own problems demand concentration 
of effort and of money at home. 

Meanwhile, however, a few earnest be- 
lievers in Congregational co-operation are 
fostering the fraternal spirit. In Brook- 
lyn and in Boston within a fortnight 
evidence has been given of a determination 
to preach and practice the doctrine of 
fellowship until it finds practical embodi- 
mentin many directions. The agencies at 
work in both these cities are Church 
Extension Societies, and their meetings 
just held have showed what progress has 
already been made and what ideals are 
still in view. In Brooklyn no less than 
2,500 Congregationalists came together 
and were incited to a forward movement 
by the strong words of such ministerial 
leaders as Drs. Behrends, Meredith and 
Lyman. In Boston, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Congregational Church Union 
last week, prominent laymen like Mayor 
Henry E. Cobb «f Newton and Frank 
Wood of Boston were the chief speakers. 
This gathering, being designed only for 
contributing members to the union, was 
much smaller than the Brooklyn assem- 
blage, but the spirit of it was just as en- 
thusiastic and purposeful. Dr. MeLeod 
of Brooklyn, speaking at the Boston Min- 
isters’ Meeting last Monday, advocated 
emphatically a denominational advance 
in the cities, and it is significant that at 
recent representative gatherings both of 
Baptists and Methodists in Boston there 
were clarion calls for wiser planning and 
more effective action for forwarding 
their respective interests in metropolitan 
districts. 

No ignoble desire for a denominational 
propagand.s actuates those who seek to 
make Congregationalism a united force 
in the great cities of the land. The move- 
ment is solely in the interests of an ag- 
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gressive Christianity. To be sure the 
men active in it do not hesitate to raise 
the denominational flag. Dr, Lyman said 
in Brooklyn, “We believe in planting 
Congregational churches because we think 
they are the best churches to plant.” At 
the same time the dominating purpose is 
to use Congregationalism simply as a 
means to bring the religion of Christ into 
vital touch with the life of our great 
cities, to keep abreast of the suburban 
expansion, to strengthen the down-town 
churches, to consolidate, if wisdom points 
in that direction, to work amicably and 
effectively with other denominations, to 
bring constantly the strength of the richer 
and growing churches to the support of 
those imperiled by the shifts of popu- 
lation—in short, in every way approved 
by experience and common sense to utilize 
united*Congregationalism for building up 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Our cities are growing so fast and the 
problems of their moral and spiritual 
renewals are becoming so complicated 
that as a denomination we are forced to 
know and to serve each other. Thus our 
united resources will make a greater im- 
pression upon the city than if we struck 
isolated blows here and there without any 
definite plan of co-operation and advance. 
Nothing but good can come to us as a 
denomination through closerconsolidation 
of our forces. Thereby we can do our 
best work for men, not only in the great 
cities but in smaller communities as well 
as on the frontier and in distant lands. 





The College Question in 
Nebraska 


We publish on page 416 an abstract of 
the finding of a strong and impartial com- 
mittee, invited by both parties to inves- 
tigate the comparative conditions and 
claims of Gates College, at Neligh, Neb., 
and of Norfolk College, in the same State. 
The question put before it was this, 
“Which is the Congregational col ege 
of Northern Nebraska?” Its reply is 
in favor of Gates College, although the 
excellence of the spirit and the useful- 
ness of the supporters of Norfolk are suit- 
ably recognized. It is gratifying that the 
existing difference of opinion has been 
dealt with so ably and wisely. Theré can 
be no doubt that, so far as the single 
question at issue is concerned, the ver- 
dict of the committee should be approved. 

But another question is involved. The 
committee was not called upon to answer 
it and therefore, of course, refrained 
from alluding to’ it. It is the question, 
Should Gates College be formally recog- 
nized as a Congregational college, while 
Doane College at Crete exists and con- 
tinues its commendable serviceto Ne- 
braska? This question is connected 
vitally with the other and suggests itself 
at once to every one interested in the 
State and its educational prosperity. 

The policy of our denomination, adopted 
some time ago by the Congregational Ed- 
ucation Society and adhered to faithfully, 
is that only one college in any State 
should be formally recognized and aided 
by our churches. This undeniably is a 
wise policy. It has worked well. It has 
promoted efficiency in the institutions and 
economy and:concentration in the gather- 
ing and use of fands, most of which have 
to be sought here at the East and are sup- 
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plied by the gifts of individuals. In ac. 
cordance with it Doane College at Crete 
has been indorsed and assisted as our de. 
nominational college, and it has abun. 
dantly deserved all the help it has re. 
ceived. Is the report of this committee 
to be interpreted as conceding that Gates 
College may claim equally and similarly 
to Doane to be the Congregational col- 
lege of Nebraska? 

We do not so understand. And, if that 
be the intent of the committee, we do 
not indorse it. The verdict of the com- 
mittee has to do merely with rival claims 
of Gates and Norfolk Colleges, neither 
of which is, like Doane, that which our 
denomination undertakes to indorse and 
aid. Moreover, quite apart from mere ofli- 
cial recognition, Doane is older and more 
firmly established, in spite of its still 
pressing needs. It is wisest to put dne 
such institution fairly upon its feét in 
a given State before aiding any other. 
Therefore, while the report of the com- 
mittee deserves approval, it ought nét to 
be taken as meaning more than it does 
mean. Itis not the utterance of an offi- 
cial body, justly honored and beloved al- 
though the members of the committee 
are. It is not an indorsement of Gates 
College as compared with Doane, and it 
should not be quoted as such, or be as- 
sumed to recommend any change of the 
present judicious policy of our churches 
in respect to aiding colleges. 





College Education and Fame 


College bred men, it is said, no longer 
make their marks in statesmanship, his- 
tory, poetry and fiction, as they used to. 
The governor of this State is reported to 
have accounted for the fact, if it be one, 
on theground that at present the best tal- 
ent is devoted to money-making. Cer- 
tainly it costs more, and in most places 
much more, to live now than it cost a gen- 
eration or two ago. But other considera- 
tions are worth attention. 

One is that college men no longer come 
so largely from a specially select and capa- 
ble kind of families. In a considerable 
measure the students of fifty and more 
years ago in this country represented the 
classes superior in intellect, if not also in 
means and social position. They were 
the sons of ministers, lawyers, sagacious 
New England farmers, country gentle- 
men, city social and financial leaders, 
and others of the same general stamp. 
Among them were many young men of 
comparatively obscure and humble origin, 
but a large proportion represented the 
best brains and culture. Such students 
had a great advantage in college and in 
after life. They had exceptional oppor- 
tunities, aids and encouragements to suc- 
ceed. 

Now education has become far more 
widely diffused. Everybody’s sons go to 
college. There is no longer £0 clearly 
evident a distinction between the edu- 
cated class and the remainder of the com- 
munity. The general public has been lev- 
eled up, and although Chautauqua reading 
clubs and college extension work have 
not supplied a very thorough popular cul- 
ture, they have done away, we presume 
forever, with the former accepted differ- 
ences. 

One result is that fewer men of any 
origin or associations stand out conspicu- 
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ously above the crowd. It takes more 
ability and energy now to render a man 
as eminent as Webster, Prescott, Long- 
fellow or Cooper than it took in their day. 
We do not say that if these men were now 
alive they would not be as eminent as 
they actually were. They might be. The 
stimulus of our times might be propor- 
tionately as effective as was that of their 
own days. But more effort would be 
needed on their part than was demanded 
when they were alive to secure for them 
the same degree of distinction. 

We question the opinion that money- 
making now attracts most of our tal- 
ented young men. Undoubtedly they feel 
strongly the pressure of this materialistic 
age. They appreciate the power and the 
pleasure of wealth and many devate them- 
selves to the direct pursuit of it. Some 
who formerly would have aimed to be- 
come statesmen now aim to become man- 
agers of great corporations, an aim which 
calls for much the same sort of ability 
and is better paid in money. But the 
ranks of novelists, poets and historians 
never before were so full as they are to- 
day, and, as for the statesmen, really 
great ones never were very numerous. 
That there is something of a tendency in 
the profession of law, for instance, to 
strive for riches, rather than statesman- 


like power and fame, probably is true.. 


But it is nothing new, even if it be more 
noticeable now than formerly. 

Two facts should be remembered. One 
is that among the most distinguished 
statesmen, historians, poets and novelists 
a very large number, probably a consider- 
able majority, still are college bred men. 
A moment’s reflection will convince any 


‘ one of this. - It is far from true that col- 


lege graduates fail to gain distinction in 
these lines. It is merely true that more 
men who are not college bred win such 
honor than in former days. The other is 
that college men accept frankly and 
readily the companionship and rivalry of 
others. Very few of them have any feel- 
ing of superiority because they are al- 
umni. They appreciate the fact that 
solid merit does, and ought to, lift any 
man to honorable success. Much as they 
delight in and pride themselves upon 
their college training and associations, 
they are quite free from the caste spirit. 
Were they not, their college education 
would have failed of one of its most 
approved results. 





How Can Holiness of Will Be 
Cultivated 


The necessity of cultivating it needs to 
be appreciated. The will of a Christian 
ought to be firm, resolute, inflexible. A 
limp, shifting purpose to be a servant of 
God is better than no such purpose at all, 
to be sure, but God cannot regard it with 
much favor. : 

It is to be developed by regularity and 
zeal in the study of the Bible and in 
prayer. These are vital to any strong, 
aggressive, useful piety. Common sense 
and the religious history of men demon- 
strate this. It ought not to need reas- 
sertion, The cultivation of sturdy faith 
in God is another important aid. We can 
adhere to our righteous purposes much 
more firmly if we are unshakably assured 
that God reigns and is on the side of good- 
ness. Indeed, unless. we cherish such a 





faith we seldom attain to any genuine 
consecration of the will. 

It also heips to make strong resolutions 
of devotion to Christ. He who would 
possess a holy will must determine to 
have one and strive mightily to attain it. 
Divine aid never is lacking and, if he 
strive depending on the Holy Spirit even 
more than on himself, success is certain. 
But he must watch for the least defects 
in the structure of hig, Christian char- 
acter. The beginnings of evil, no matter 
how insidious and seemingly innocent 
they may be, must be. detected and 
checked. 

The study of Christian example is a 
precious, inspiring assistance. It en- 
courages us to realize that other men 
and women, as human and as weak as we 
are, have fought the same fight before 
us, have overcome the same temptations 
and have won that same consecration of 
will and motive towards which we long- 
ingly, but often almost despairingly, as- 
pire. What they have done we can do. 
They had no greater powers than our 
own. Some of them had harder struggles 
to go through than even ours. , We can 
have the same help from on high which 
carried them through to victory. 

Most important of all we should study 
the example of Jesus himself. His was a 
holy will such as we desire. Yet he was 
as truly human as we are, and his holi- 
ness of will had to be fought for as truly 
as ours. Whatever distinction between 
him and us there was in other respects, 
because of his being divine as well as hu- 
man, it made no difference in his favor in 
this particular. He had to cultivate holi- 
ness of will just as we have to. He suc- 
ceeded, and he has pledged himself to 
help us to succeed. 





Current History 

Our Relations With Spain 

Much depends upon the report of the 
commission investigating the destruction 
of the Maine, and more depends upon the 
reply of Spain to any demand for repara- 
tion which may be made. Congress, while 
willing to trust the Administration, is at 
the same time indisposed to be considered 
a negligible quantity, and in return for its 
alacrity in passing the $50,000,000 appro- 
priation, in deciding to reform the navy 
administration and enlarge the army, in- 
sists upon being consulted by the Presi- 
dent and given a measure of responsibility 
for the national policy, and the latest in- 
dications show that the President realizes 
this fact and will act accordingly. Prep- 
arations for war at home and abroad have 
gone on unceasingly. Everything is being 
done to strengthen the Atlantic squadron 
and so divide it that all interests at stake 
may be conserved. The Amazonas, Bra- 
zil’s former cruiser, now flies the stars 
and stripes, and other vessels now build- 
ing abroad soon may. Spain’s efforts to 
bring about a coalition of European 
Powers to assist her has failed, every im- 
portant European Power baving informed 
our Government that it will at least re- 
main neutral. As for the duty of the 
United States toward Cuba, assuming 
that the Maine incident is satisfactorily 
settled, two radically different parties ex- 
ist among the President’s advisers: those 
who advocate immediate intervention on 
the ground of humanity and commercial 
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necessity, and those who prefer to give 
Spain still longer time to demonstrate the 
success or failure of offers of autonomous 
government. All agree that it would be 
unfortunate for the United States to at- 
tempt to coerce the insurgents into accept- 
ing even the most generous Spanish terms, 
or to attempt to settle the question by 
force at any time between May 1 and 
Oct. 1. The mortality from fever and 
disease would be greater than from Span- 
ish bullets. 


The Present Condition of Cuba 

Owing to the disrepute of certain of the 
more aggressive pro-Cuban newspapers, 
the American people have discounted 
much of the news that has come from 
Cuba during the past four years. Never- 
theless, all the time it has been possible to 
know by the reports of special correspond- 
ents, like Murat Halstead, Richard Hard- 
ing Davis and the English correspondent 
of the London Times and Harper’s Weekly, 
that the state of affairs in Cuba was 
awful to contemplate and certain to bring 
about American intervention sooner or 
later. For the basis of such action, how- 
ever, it was not prudent for either the 
President or Congress to rely on infor- 
mation from such sources—hence the 
resort by the Executive to information 
gathered by consuls and special commis- 
sioners and the decision of some of the 
senators and congressmen to visit Cuba 
and see for themselves. Of all who 
chose thus to prepare themselves for in- 
telligent action no man is more respected 
among his colleagues than Senator Proc- 
tor. He is a level-headed, conservative 
Yankee, with much acumen, sobriety of 
judgment and due regard for the respon- 
sibilities of his office. The speech made 
by him in the Senate last week, in which 
he described the condition of Cuba in 
February and early March and voiced his 
judgment respecting the future of Cuba 
under Spanish rule, has made a marked 
impression upon Congress and the coun- 
try. He declares that he spoke without 
any consultation with the President and 
that it cannot therefore be interpreted as 
any other than an expression of personal 
belief. 

In brief, whatare his conclusions? That 
the island’s condition is not one of peace, 
neither is it one of war, “it is desolation 
and distress, misery and starvation”; that 
the Spanish officials, for various reasons, 
are entirely incapable of relieving the dis- 
tress, if they would; that the condition of 
the reconcentrados under General Blanco 
is practically as bad as it was under Gen- 
eral Weyler; that the percentage of Ne- 
groes in the Cuban population is constantly 
diminishing; that the native born Cuban 
is better educated and stronger physically 
than the Spaniard who attempts to gov- 
ern and succeeds in taxing him; that of 
the 200,000 soldiers sent from Spain to 
Cuba since the revolution began only 
about 60,000 are now fit for duty, and they 
inferior in physique, equipment and train- 
ing; that the events of the war have aligned 
the entire Cuban population against the 
Spanish army and the Spanish officials and 
merchants; that the offer of autonomy has 
come too late and that even the Spanish 
merchants believe that it.is too late for 
peace under Spanish sovereignty. Sena- 
tor Proctor does not attempt to say what 
should be done, in view of these facts, 
save that he does not favor the annexa- 
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tion of Cuba by the United States. Why? 
Because, to quote his own words, ‘It is 
not wise policy to take in any people of 
foreign tongue and training and without 
a strong guiding American element.” On 
the other }.and, he favors a free Cuba, be- 
lieving that “the fear that if free the peo- 
ple of Cuba would be revolutionary is not 
so well founded as has been supposed, and 
the conditions for self-government are far 
more favorable. The large number of 
educated and patriotic men, the great sac- 
rifices they have endured, the peaceable 
temperament of the people, whites and 
blacks, the wonderful prosperity that 
would surely come with peace and good 
home rule, the large influx of Ameri- 
can and English immigration and money 
would all be strong factors for stable in- 
stitutions.” ) 
Men To Be Lamented 

Of all who died during the week none 
did more for humanity than Sir Henry 
Bessemer, the Dutch subject of Great 
Britain, whose invention of a cheap proc- 
ess of making steel from iron revolution- 
ized industrial and transportation inter- 
ests throughout the world. Wealthy as 
it made him, his revenue from the inven- 
tion was but a drop in a bucket compared 
with the vast sea of wealth he added to 
the world. Hon. B. K. Bruce, formerly 
United States senator from Mississippi 
and more recently register of the Federal 
Treasury, was born a slave in Virginia, 
educated at Oberlin, and in time rose to 
occupy the highest Federal positions ever 
held by a man of his race. Men of all 
parties respected him for his character 
and ability. He was a strenuous advocate 
of theories concerning the education and 
duties of the Negro, also held and promul- 
gated by Booker T. Washington. Mr. 
Bruce was given the rare privilege of sup- 
porting, in their old age and impecunious- 
ness, the wife and daughter of the white 
Virginian planter who once held him as a 
chattel. By the death of Rev. Joseph 
Henry Allen of Cambridge the Unitarian 
denomination loses one of its most schol- 
arly and influential divines. For many 
years editor of The Christian Examiner 
and later of the Unitarian Review, for 
several years lecturer on ecclesiastical 
history at Harvard, an author of many 
able histories and a famous series of Latin 
text-books, he did much to add to the 
store of the world’s stock of knowledge 
and inspiration. 
A Verdict Against the Kingdom 

Last summer President Gates of Iowa 
College sent out a pamphlet bringing 
serious charges against the American 
Book Co. This pamphlet was printed by 
the Kingdom Publishing Co. of Minne- 
apolis—the same corporation which pub- 
lishes The Kingdom, edited by Rev. H. W. 
Gleason. The American Book Co. speed- 
ily filed suits against President Gates and 
the Kingdom Publishing Co. claiming 
damages, the suit against President Gates 
being brought in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court sitting at Des Moines, the 
suit against the Kingdom Publishing Co. 
in the United States Circuit Court sitting 
at Minneapolis. Judge Woolson of the 
Des Moines Court last week struck out of 
the plaintiff’s petition fourteen of the 
fifteen counts of the indictment on which 
the Book Co. asked for $100,000 damages, 
ruling that they were untenable on ac- 
count of insufficient evidence and lack of 
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specifications. This is interpreted by 
President Gates and his friends as a de- 
cided victory, and it is not thought that 
the Book Co. will press the suit further. 
In Minneapolis, however, the judge was 
not like-minded, and the case was ordered 
to be given to a jury. Last week the 
latter brought in a verdict for the Book 
Co. in the sum of $7,500 damages, The 
publishers of The Kingdom, on account 
of rulings of the judge which they con- 
sidered unfair and to which they took ex- 
ception, have appealed the case to the 
United States Court of Appeals, and its 
outcome there will be awaited with in- 
tense interest. For the question at issue 
is one which vitally concerns society. If 
the company, which to a large degree is a 
monopoly, uses the methods in transact- 
ing its business which President Gates in 
his pamphlet says that it does, then it is 
of the utmost importance that those facts 
should be made known to the American 
public. If, on the other hand, men like 
President Gates and Mr. Gleason have 
been led to send broadcast statements 
which they cannot substartiate to the 
satisfaction of a jury of their peers, that 
fact should be made apparent for the 
warning of all those charged with like re- 
sponsibilities as educators and editors. 
Moreover, it needs to be made very clear 
whether editors and other reformers, 
whose motives are pure but whose judg- 
ment may or may not be faulty, are in dan- 
ger of being haled into court and mulcted 
of damages every time they assay to right 
what they believe is a wrong. If they 
aré to be, then the outlook for the cause 
of reform becomes dark. Reformers are 
usually people whose financial resources 
are in inverse ratio to their zeal for right- 
eousness. 

NOTES 


The annexation of Hawaii by treaty having 
no chance of passing the Senate, the foreign 
relations committee has reported in favor of 
annexation by joint resolution. This means 
an open discussion of the pros and cons of the 
question. 

Notwithstanding the aggressive campaign 
waged by Mr. Wanamaker in Lancaster 
County, Pa., last week, and his outspoken 
criticism of Boss Quay, the Republican pri- 
maries all went overwhelmingly for Quay 
candidates. 

Governor Powers of Maine, by refusing to 
renominate Mr. Foster of Bethel, Me., as jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of that State, has 
shown that he is more discriminating in his 
ethical distinctions than some of Mr. Foster’s 
professional colleagues and some of his fel- 
low-townsmen. 

Austria may be inclined to aid Spain, but 
the Austrian naval officers in Havana last 
week, soon after the Donau anchored there, 
hastened out to the cemetery where the vic- 
tims of the Maine disaster are buried and left 
a wreath of flowers with this inscription, 
“To the memory of our hapless fellow-seamen 
of the Maine.’’ 


It appears as if the House of Commons of 
the Canadian Parliament would pass a law 
forbidding the sale of Sunday newspapers in 
Canada. The premier, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
last week declared his adherence to the proj- 
ect. Itis interesting to note that Mr. Charl- 
ton, the sponsor of the law, cites the present 
condition of our literature—the fact that we 
have no authors equal to Emerson, Longfel- 
low and Lowell now—as proof of the debili- 
tating influence of the Sunday newspaper on 
our national character and life. 


It would be too great a price to pay, even 
were it necessary, for co-operation between 
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the North and South in a war against any 
foreign invader to do as the editor of the 
Atlanta Commercial suggests, namely, that 
Congress pass resolutions declaring Abraham 
Lincoln and Jefferson Davis equal as patriots 
and ordering the restoration of Mr. Davis’s 
picture to those of the loyal secretaries of war 


in the War Department office. In carrying . 


on another war it is not necessary or proper 
to confound 1 he issues or the righteous leaders 
in the last war. 

Secretary of.the Treasury Gage, in his 
speeches at Cleveland and Pittsburg last week 
before merchants and leaders of industry, 
again demonstrated his remarkable gifts as 
a popularizer of fundamental principles of 
finance and national morality. At Cleveland 
he summoned all the friends of honest money 
and a safe and flexible currency system 
to be alert and united in the coming Con- 
gressiona] election. He apparently takes it 
for granted that it is impossible to hope for 
either banking or currency reform from this 
Congress, especially in its present mood. 

With Lord Salisbury broken in health and 
exiled to France for a season, and Mr. Glad- 
stone hastening home from France to Hawar- 
den seriously ill, the people of Great Britain 
are made aware how frailty of health and 
the inevitable decay of physical powers mod- 
ify and shape the destiny of nations. Never 
did Great Britain need more a strong. 
willed, steady-nerved, broad-visioned, per- 
fectly healthy man at the helm of state. Mr. 
Chamberlain has the will, the nerves and the 
health, but not the confidence of the British 
people, or the Liberal or Tory leaders. The 
war on the northwestern frontier of India is 
regarded in Calcutta as over, the rebels hav- 
ing given the seventy hostages demanded. 

Twenty-one members of the Senate iast 
week defeated the resolution calling for an 
investigation of the Massachusetts Pipe Line 
Co. and its dealings with Beston’s companies 
engaged in the production of illuminating 
gas. This action of the Senate is credited to 
the persuasive influence of the lobby and to 
the financial and social standing of some of 
the efficials of the companies whose dealings 
it was hoped might be brought to light. The 
outcome is distinctly discreditable to the 
commonwealth and prevents Massachusetts 
from saying aught in the way of condemna- 
tion of her sister commonwealths, New York 
and Pennsylvania, at a time when they are 
struggling to free themselves from the grip of 
the vena! political and commercial bosses. 





In Brief 


Whatever the immediate future may offer, 
we are daily nearing the universal reign of 
righteousness and peace. 


Dean Stanley, when he returned to England 
from his visit to this country, was asked if he 
had been surprised by anything. He replied: 
“Chiefly by my own ignorance.” Dean Stan- 
ley seems to have been even a greater and 
wiser man than we thought. 


The good cause of Ministerial Aid pro- 
gresses slowly but steadily. Rev. Dr. N. H. 
Whittlesey, its efficient advocate, is just start- 
ing for Colorado and California where, by invi- 
tation, he will make a campaign in its behalf, 
also attending the National Council before his 
return. 





Already there is a large demand for our spe- 
cial service for Palm Sunday. It will be 
found particularly helpful in introducing Holy 
Week, showing, as it does, that true kingship 
is won by self-sacrifice. The service also pro- 
vides a setting for a sermon or talk on the 
spirit of true kingship. 


The tide seems to be turning in respect to 
lay representation among the Methodists. 
According to the’ Northwestern Christian Ad- 
vocate, in the first fifteen conferences which 
have reported the vote last year was 200 in 
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favor and 742 against it. This year there are 
645 in favor and 312 against it. 


A Worcester chureh calendar is printing in 
weekly instaliments a list of twenty things 
which every member of a church can and 
oug)t todo. If each injunction is as simple 
and sensible as the one wh'ch has just fallen 
under our eye, every drone ought to be trans- 
formed into a worker. The one alluded to 
reads: ‘Invite some one, not a churchgoer, 
every week to come with you to church.” 





The recent remark of a college boy, on his 
way home from listening to the initial sermon 
of a new minister, is suggestive. He said, ‘1 
will mark that man 100 per cent. for not allud- 
ing to the ‘historic past’ or to the ‘revolving 
years’ of the future.” And, sure enough, the 
“historic past’’ is perfectly safe and the “‘re- 
volving years’’ will take care of themselves if 
the right thing is being said or done in the 
present. . 


A correspondent writes of a church whose 
beloved minister recently resigned to accept 
another charge. Six organizations ia his par- 
ish gave him as many farewell receptions! 
We can understand the desire of the flock to 
dissipate their sorrow in a dizzy whirl, but 
our sympathy goes out to the departing pas- 
tor, who was, we fear, incapacitated for any 
strenuous work during the first weeks of his 
new pastorate. 


The Congregational State meetings begin to 
loom up into sight, and, while one or two will 
have been held before the close of this month, 
the rash comes on in April and May. The 
program committee of the Massachusetts 
churches is hard at work at its duty, and 
already promises a prospectus that should 
attract a large attendance at the Greenfield 
meeting. Here is due notice, brethren and 
sisters. Lay your plans accordingly. 





Many churches are gathering in the fruit of 
the past winter’s work. Converts have been 
made and they are being, or are soon to 
be, received into the church. Is your fruit 
“hand-picked,” as the farmers say, or being 
brought in in the bulk? There is an immense 
ditference between the two methods. Con- 
verts who are looked after and guided indi- 
vidually make the most intelligent Christians 
and the best workers for Christ. 





Over 100 Sunday school workers from this 
country and the Provinces are already 
“booked” for the World’s Third Sunday 
school Convention in London. Several mem- 
bers of the Internatione] and Lesson Commit- 
tees will be in the party, which will sail from 
Boston June 29 in the Catalonia and ar en- 
rolled in the only official delegation under the 
management of Henry Gaze & Sons. It is 
probable that the sessions of the convention 
will be held in Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street. The date is July 11-15. 





Mr. Moody in his meetings held in the 
Grand Central Palace, New York city, during 
the past week has called together larger 
crowds than at any time since his first appear- 
ance in the metropolis years ago in the old 
Madison Square Garden. The local clergy 
are supporting him quite generally, and the 
newspapers are giving better reports than they 
have been wont to during recent years. Mr. 
Moody expresses his great satisfaction with 
the results thus far. Rev. J. Wilbur Chap- 
nan of Philadelphia is assisting him. 


A correspondent of The Churchman im- 
agines that-the introduction into other church 
serviees—Congregationalists are specified—of 
nore or less of the liturgical element indicates 
a “churchward drift.” It seems to be almost 
impossible for most Episcopalians to under- 
stand that Congregationalists feel free to 
adopt or discard forms of worship, as circum- 
stances may suggest and wisdom approve, and 
that the use of collects from the Episcopal serv- 
ice, for instance, no more indicates a tendency 





towards Episcopalianism than the observance 
of Easter Sunday does. 


The Living Church (Episcopal) complains 
with some feeling that local church papers, 
devoted to the details of particular parishes, 
interfere greatly with the prosperity of the 
denominational journals like itself. People 
claim to take one church paper already, when 
asked to subscribe, and fail to realize that 
they are narrowing their range of observation 
and limiting both their knowledge and their 
sympathies. It is quite true that such parish 
papers, excellent although some of them are, 
never can be, and never should be, accepted 
as, substitutes for the general denominational 
papers. 


The Cumberland Presbyterian devotes the 
larger part ot two editorial pages to a com- 
parison of the utterances of Rev. Dr. J. I. 
Vance, of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Nashville, Tenn., with the Westminster Con- 
fession. It has no difficulty in showing their 
mutual contradictoriness—using parallel col- 
umns—and it frankly indorses many of Dr. 
Vance's declarations. And the point which it 
makes, that he and all who sympathize with 
him no longer are in accord with Presbyterian 
standards, seems to be established beyond 
eavil. Must they change or must the stand- 
ards be amended ? 


It is not at all pleasing to read in the March 
Bookbuyer, in the letter from London, that 
the future fortunes of journalism in England 
“lie in the direction of Sunday newspapers. 
The grim, Puritanic character of the English 
‘Sabbath’ is slowly being attacked from 
many sides, and it will ultimately give way. 
in favor of a Sunday newspaper.’’ There are 
not a few Americans who have envied the 
English their ignorance of the Sunday news- 
paper, with all its vulgarity and materialism, 
obtruding itself into the sanctity of the 
home and crowding to the wall far nobler 
agencies for human instruction and edifica- 
tion. 








There are certain forms of property that 
for society’s sake, for the cause of humanity, 
would better be concentrated in a few hands. 
To illustrate. It is the general opinion in 
Great Britain, clearly revealed in the British 
Weekly’s recent symposium on temperance 
reform, that ‘the forming of breweries into 
limited companies has, by the large dividends 
accruing from the trade, tempted many to be- 
come shareholders who never would have en- 
gaged in the ordinary drink traffic. It is well 
known that even professing abstainers were 
drawn into the net, and their inflaencs on the 
site of temperance became a minus quantity. 
This device of the brewers was a staggering 
blow to the temperance cause, from which it 
may take years to recover.”’ 





“Tam getting in my best year’s study since 
Ientered the pastorate ten years ago,”’ said a 
busy minister the other day. “ How do you 
manage it?’ we asked, knowing about his 
numerous lines of activity. ‘“‘One secret of 
it,” he replied, ‘‘is that, instead of spending 
half or three quarters of an hour in the morn- 
ing on the newspaper and almost as much 
time at night on the evening edition, 1 de: ote 
not more than fifteen minutes a day to the 
daily paper.” No intelligent person can af- 
ford to slight newspaper reading, but we 
fancy that not only professional men but the 
average member of society spends far too 
much time in poring over ita columns. It is 
something of a fine art to know how to read 
the papers rapidly and profitably, but one can 
acquire this art without having to take a col- 
lege course. 


General Booth’s tour in this country has 
been accompanied by sufficiently imposing 
demonstrations to satisfy the most loyal Sal- 
vationists. Since Feb. 11 he has crossed and 
recrossed the country, going West via St. 
Louis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Seattle, and returning ria Winnipeg and 
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Minneapolis, where he spent a day or two last 
week. Next week he will be in Chicago. 
Everywhere he has been received by great 
gatherings, an‘ officials of the city and of the 
State have often had part in the greetings ex- 
tended. His fervent appeals to the uncon- 
verted have had large numerical results, 
while his lecture on The Social Work of the 
Army has been eagerly heard. Plans are 
already maturing for his visit to Boston, 
April 7-10, and railways in New England 
will reduce their rates to the fare and one- 
third rate. There will be meetings both in 
Tremont Temple and the Mechanics Build- 
ing, and the governor and mayor have prom- 
ised to be present. 


How many years is it now since any of our 
denominational training schools for the Chris- 
tian ministry received substantial recognition 
from our wealthy laymen in the shape of gifts 
of money or other assets? Why is it? Is it 
for the reason that The Church assigns in dis- 
cussing a similar state of affairs in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal fold? It attributes it to the 
disrepute into which theology has fallen and 
the consuming zeal of not a few rectors to es- 
tablish and equip institutional churches. And 
yet, as The Church says: 


A wise, strong, thoroughly intellectual in- 
istry was never more needed than in our time, 
when the task of the minister is to lead his 
laity through the delicate and difficult, yet 
inevitable, work of restating the church’s con- 
ception of the Bible. Theologic.l ¢ducat on, 
of the sanest and most solid sort, is a matter 
of life and death to the church. To allow 
* practical’”’ problems, however pressing and 
however stirring they may be, to withdra v 
attention from this fundamental need is short- 
sighted and unstatesmanlike. 


Prof. Adolphe Cohn of Columbia Univer- 
sity is a Jew who defends the French minis- 
try’s treatment of the Dreyfus incident. He 
also sides with Spain in its treatment of Cuba. 
He also holds that 


the Jewish race has no longer any separate 
mission on earth, and that the time has come 
when it should, by intermarriages, be ab- 
sorbed into the great mass of liberalized man 
kind. I take my stand with such Hebrew: as 
Benedict Spinoza and Heinrich Heine, and 
against those that persecuted these glorious 
members of their own race. And I may add 
that [ have often said to my brethren, for my 
brethren they are in spite of all, that they 
have hardly any right to complain of persevn- 
tion as long as they have not entirely killed 
within themselves the persecuting tendency, 
which they have too often manifested, and 
which haunted to his death the greatest of all 
Jews, this noble exemplar «f all human and 
humane virtues, Jesus of Nazareth. 


Professor Cohn certainly has the courage of 
his conviction, but he is a very heretical 
Jew. 








According to Rev. F. B. Meyer, the Keswick 
school of religious thought is pre-eminently a 
subjective type of religion, emphasizing the 
work of God in the human spirit. It is an 
interesting fact showing how the thought of a 
teacher of one generation may be forgotten by 
the many, but re-discovered and re-appropri- 
ated by the choice few, that Mr. Meyer at- 
tributes his initial interest in the Keswick 
movement to the reading and assimilating of 
Thomas Upham’s book, The Hidden Life: the 
Principles of the Interior Life. Now Thomas 
Upham, though comparatively unknown to 
this generation of Congregationalists, was in 
his time one of the most notable expounders 
of our polity. A graduate of Dartmouth, 
professor at Dartmouth and Bowdoin, and a 
voluminous author, his name and works 
were known throughout the nation and in 
England, where many of his books found 
London imprints. Mr. Meyer is not the only 
one who owes Professor Upham much. The 
late Rev. Dr. Charles F. De ms of the Church 
of the Strangers, New York city, was wont to 
say that all that he ever attained in the world 
was due to Professor Upham. 
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The World of London 


A Notable Victory “ 

The full significance and value of the tri- 
umph of the Progressive party at the Lon- 
don County Council election on March 3 
can only be fully realized by those who 
are living and working in the heart of the 
great metropolis. In importance it may 
be compared to the recent New York 
election, although, happily, the English 
has resulted in an opposite way to that in 
which the American contest did. The 
issues at stake were vital and far-reach- 
ing, and might conceivably affect the de- 
velopment of the British empire. Al- 
though created by a Tory government, 
the London County Council has always 
been looked at askance by Conservatives, 
and regarded by them with increasing 
suspicion and latterly even hatred. Why? 
Because the whole policy and work of the 
council has been towards making the rich 
bear their fair proportion of burdens 
which for long have pressed unduly upon 
the poor. Some mistakes the council has 
doubtless made, and a few years ago, in 
the exuberance of its youth and enthusi- 
asm for good causes, it showed a disposi- 
tion to travel rather too fast, but on the 
whole it has asplendid record of municipal 
statesmanship. Realizing the power the 
council was becoming, those who benefit 
by vested interests, monopoly and ground 
landlordism, made a vigorous effort at 
the last election, three years ago, to de- 
feat the Progressives, and succeeded in 
obtaining a slight preponderance of Mod- 
erates. Encouraged by this success the 
council’s enemies made a strenuous en- 
deavor this year to smash “‘ London’s Par- 
liament.”” ,Lord Salisbury came out with 
a sweeping denunciation of the council 
and all its works, and threatened to cur- 
tail its powers and to chop London up 
into a dozen separate municipalities—on 
the principle that disunion is weakness. 
He was followed in more or less similar 
vein by Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain 
(the ex-mayor of Birmingham, the model 
city of municipal progressiveness, of 
all people! ) and other Tory and Unionist 
leaders, and the machinery, not only of 
Conservative party organization but actu- 
ally of government establishments, was 
utilized for securing the return of Moder- 
ate candidates. 

Dukes and duchesses and other mem- 
bers of the aristocracy found their way to 
quarters of London which they had never 
entered before and would be reluctant to 
enter again, and dazzled the denizens of 
Whitechapel, Mile End, Walworth and 
other poor crowded districts with the 
promise of mayoral dignity and gold 
chains of office! Progressives have no 
objection to, indeed they are in favor of, 
the status of vestries and like small local 
administrative bodies being raised, but 
they know that the Moderates have ulte- 
rior aims and consequently are bitterly 
opposed to a system of “terrification” 
which would disorganize the government 
of London, render municipal progress 
difficult or impossible and rob the great- 
est city in the world of much of its dig- 
nity. The ludicrousness of the situation 
is that those who call themselves “ union- 
ists,” because they are opposed to h»me 
rule for Ireland, are the men who are 
most anxious to divide and disintegrate 
the capital of the empire. Our best men 
strive to keep national and imperial is- 
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sues out of municipal contests, but, de- 
parting from this wise policy, the or- 
‘ganizers Of the ‘Moderate campaign have 
unblushingly sought to determine the 
election on purely party lines. Lord 
Salisbury and some of his followers have 
actually had the audacity to suggest re- 
semblances between the Progressive ele- 
ments of the council and Tammany, 
when, as every unprejudiced observer is 
aware, the possibilities of municipal cor- 
ruption are far greater under the system 
advocated by the Moderates than under 
that of the Progressives, and the election- 
eering tactics of the Moderates, Union- 
ists, Conservatives, Tories, or whatever 
the opponents of liberal policy in local or 
national affairs may choose to call 
themselves, have failed—failed completely 
and ignominiously—and today London 
breathes freely, is buoyant in spirit and 
hopeful in heart, because one of the most 
determined and highly organized con- 
spiracies against higher civic develop- 
ment in its annals has been defeated. 


Evangelizing London 

Special evangelistic missions are con- 
tinually being held in one part of London 
or another, but generally the area they 
cover is small and mostly on the borders 
of the city. Last year some good men 
conceived the idea of holding a mission 
right in the heart of London, and working 
from the center to the circumference. 
They engaged Rev. John McNeill to con- 
duct it. It is some years since the evan- 
gelist spoke in the metropolis, and on his 
return he has received a very hearty wel- 
come from Christian workers of all de- 
nominations. The mission is being car- 
ried out on a scale large enough to be 
worthy of America. It extends over three 
months, the largest churches and public 
halls have been requisitioned and meet- 
ings are being held twice daily. The 
greatest eagerness has been shown to 
hear Mr. MeNeill. For instance, the City 
Temple for a fortnight was crowded at 
midday, the area being reserved for men, 
and very impressive was it to see the 
serried rows of masculine heads—hard 
heads, gray heads, bald heads, young 
heads. The missioner has lost none of 
his charm of manner, native wit and 
raciness of speech. Occasionally, as hap- 
pens with most evangelists, his fluent 
tongue runs away with him, and he lets 
fall an expression or illustration that 
jars. But heis tremendously in earnest, 
and the mission as a whole will do good. 
Probably it will result rather in the re- 
vival of spiritual life among the church- 
going classes than in numerous conver- 
sions, though doubtless it has been the 
means of bringing not a few to repent- 
ance. At the City Temple meetings there 
was no attempt at personal dealing with 
souls. The somewhat novel expedient 
was adopted of distributing among the 
assembly printed questions, Mr. McNeill 
inviting replies by post. The great de- 
merit of many meetings conducted by 
popular evangelists is that they are prin- 
cipally attended by more or less religious 
folk, who sit in smiling anticipation of 
the inevitable witticisms of the speaker. 
In Memory of Miss Willard 

The news of Miss Willard’s death came 
with painful suddenness to her many 
friends and admirers on this side. By 
Britishers she was known better than 
any other American woman, and held a 
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large place in their affections. Her visits 
were always more than welcome, and 
wherever she went she was received with 
unvarying enthusiasm. With journalists 
she was especially popular, not only be. 
cause she treated them with the great. 
est courtesy, but because of her genius, 
her wit, her brilliant conversation, her 
sincerity and her unselfishness. Here, as 
doubtless in America, she roused in young 
men a feeling akin to the old world chiv- 
alry, so that they counted it high honor 
to render her any service in their power, 
Many a conversation she had with friends 
on this side will long be remembered. In 
intellectual power she reminded one of 
George Eliot. She spoke in epigrams, 
and lighted up every subject she touched 
with a flash of originality. 

In this country Miss Willard’s influence, 
both direct and by inspiring Lady Henry 
Somerset, is permanent and far-reaching, 
whilst the white ribbon has become one 
of the ties that bind the two nations to. 
gether. When the sad news arrived Lady 
Henry was in feeble health and living in 
retirement at her country seat, but she at 
once arranged with Canon Wilberforce 
for a memorial service to take place in 
the church of which he is rector—St. 
John’s, almost under the shadow of West- 
minster Abbey. The building was cr »wded 
with a large and representative assembly, 
ranging from members of the aristocracy, 
including Lady Henry and her son, to the 
humblest plebeian. At once simple and 
impressive, the service was just such a 
tribute of affection and respect as Miss 
Willard herself weuld have most valued. 
Dr. Parker’s Internal Trouble 

From time to time various rumors get 
abroad about Dr. Parker and his connec- 
tion with the City Temple. Periodically 
there is the report that he is about to 
resign, and periodically it is followed by 
an emphatic contradiction, although Dr. 
Parker is himself sometimes partly re- 
sponsible for the starting of the rumor 
by audibly indulging in the pulpit in such 
reflections as whether the time has not 
now arrived when he ought to make way 
for a younger man, etc. There is no like- 
lihood that Dr. Parker will sever his con- 
nection with the City Temple so long as 
his vigor continues, and there is little 
sign of its abatement, although next 
month he enters on his sixty-ninth year. 
To him preaching is both work and recre- 
ation, and it is difficult to imagine him 
doing anything other or being elsewhere 
than at the City Temple on Sundays and 
Thursdays. A variant of the usual rumor 
has lately been going the round of the 
papers ta the effect that the Doctor is 
suffering from an internal complaint, and 
that in consequence his early retiremert 
might be expected. So Dr. Parker took 
occasion to refer to the rumor at one of 
his services. He assured the congrega- 
tion that he had a splendid constitution, 
and that the only internal trouble he ever 
had comes on about four times a day. 
Occasionally his throat becomes relaxed, 
but the marvel is that it serves him s0 
well. He varies his regular work by a0 
occasional mission in the provinces. 

Dr.. Pentecost'’s Successor 

Marylebone Presbyterian Church has 
at last a successor to Dr. Pentecost in 
Rev. George Hanson, who comes from 
Rathgar Presbyterian Church, Dublin. 
Great-grandson of a well-known Irish 
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minister of the eighteenth century, he is 
nearly forty years of age, but looks much 
younger. He is noted for his missionary 
zeal, his courage, modesty and faithful- 
ness. His preaching has made a favor- 
able impression upon the congregation, 
some of whom, since the visitations from 
America, had become very hard to please. 
Some were slow to abandon hope that Dr. 
Pentecost might be induced to return, 
others looked with longing eyes towards 
Dr. Lorimer, but there is little doubt that 
there will be a loyal acceptance of the de- 
cision of the majority and that the work 
at Marylebone, well maintained in the 
interregnum, will prosper. 


London, March 5. ALBION. 





Jesus in Human Relations 
: BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 

. v. AS A FRIEND 

Underlying all our closest personal re- 
lations is the friendship which gives them 
enduring life. Its presence transforms 
even a yoke into a delight. It is the 
divinely appointed opportunity of the 
family, without which father and son 
drift apart or live together in purely 
formal relations of respect and deference. 
Without friendship brothers may come to 
hate each other with that bitterness of 
hatred which only kinsmen know. Wedded 
love cannot subsist upon passion or thrive 
under cold laws of formal dtity. Unless 
husband and wife are friends, living to- 
gether in a unique relation of intimate 
companionship, with common interests 
and loving self-devotion, marriage in 
its ideal sense must prove a disappoint- 
ment. 

Capacity for friendship is capacity for 
success in any of the personal relations 
of life. Other conditions are determined 
by outward circumstance, but this by in- 
ward power and grace. By his capacity 
for friendship you shall know the social 
worth or worthlessness of man. Posses- 
sions, beauty, grace of manner, clear see- 
ing, profound thought—these may be gifts 
or accidents; but the capacity for under- 
standing, loving, dwelling with another 
human soul in faithful and unselfish 
friendship is fundamental. 

This capacity for friendship Jesus pos- 
sessed in a pre-eminent degree. In what 
relationship of human love can we im- 
agine him bringing disappointment? The 
friends of hi’ childhood were companions 
of his fame and witnesses of his resurrec- 
tion. “Having loved his own which were 
in the world, he loved them to the end.” 
His dying care joined mother and friend 
in a tie of loving adoption, whose immedi- 
ate urgency turned thought away from 
crushing sorrow. He drew men to him 
and held them fast. His friendships were 
never broken by ungracious words or 
thoughtless acts. Those whom he lost 
he lost because he made too high a claim 
upon them, not because he gave too little 
for their need. Even to Judas he ap- 
pealed upon the highest levels of his na- 
ture, and only when the lowest motives 
of his soul prevailed could even Judas 
persuade himself to the betrayal. 

Our Lord maintained his hold on men 
through their*most spiritual thoughts. 
He met them always at their best. His 
companionship was an uplifting. He not 
only found men in the highest places of 


“you.” 


misunderstanding! 


their soul, but drew them upward to -like- 
ness with himself. What began as won- 
der continued as obedient trust. In the 
records of his life, broken and imperfect 
as they are, we see men changing visibly 
by life in touch with him. John comes 
from the vivid preaching of the Baptist 
aflame with enthusiasm, eager for swift 
and drastic measures with the wicked 
world. Nothing will, satisfy him but to 
become prime minister of a militant king- 
dom, able to call down fire from heaven 
upon despisers of bis king. Yet this son 
of thunder graduated from the school of 
Christ a foremost teacher and example 
of the power of love. No one stands still 
who lives with Jesus. His presence is 
like June rain and sunlight, which bring 
growth to every living thing. 

Perhaps the rarest of all beautiful things 
on earthis- the close friendship of equality. 
Identity of interests and occupations is 
not essential to its permanence, but equal- 
ity of strength and spirit and devotion. 
This was a gift which our Lord never 
found on earth. There was no Jonathan 
for this greater David. He gave more 
than his friends had means to give. He 
understood them—they did not understand 
him. They lived upon his sympathy, but 
upon how few of them could he depend in 
his soul’s need! 

Men looked up to him and loved him. 
The instructed and the ignorant alike 
were learners in his school. Wherever 
he came, by strength of character he 
took the foremost place. Of good will 
or of constraint men listened and gave 
way. His was the friendship of the 
stronger, wiser, more self-determined. 
And yet how unobtrusive and unselfish it 
always was! It won by giving. The 
common people heard him gladly; his own 
circle never wearied of his presence. 
Men clung to him in gratitude for heal- 
ing both of body and of soul. 

Yet friendship never is content with 
mere receiving; it desires to give. And 
Jesus knew the wish and gave the oppor- 
tunity. There is no inequality for self- 
devoting love. Self-surrender calls for 
self-surrender—no more, no less. To 
community of friendship, where each 
gave all in an unstinted self-devotion, 
Jesus led the way. “Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends. Ye are my friends 
if ye do the things which I command 
Here is reciprocity of self-sur- 
render—Christ’s life fpr ours, obedience 
and sacrifice calling ior sacrifice and 
obedience. , 

Jesus understood his friends. He knew 
what to expect from them and whereto 
each might grow. How often have our 
broken friendships been founded upon 
We ask too much, 
seeking from flesh and blood what the 
ideal, imaginary creature of our dreams 
could hardly give. We are cruel in ex- 
pectation, impatient of slow advance in 
growth, unjust in disappointment. Jesus 
was never impatient with his friends, 
never unforgiving, even in the bitterest 
disappointment, never unjust in demand- 
ing what men could not give. In him 
every longing heart found the rare hap- 
piness of being perfectly understood. 

Jesus gave every one the justice of full 
attention. We have heard men say of 
some famous doctor, perhaps: “I would 
like to consult him if I could be sure that 
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he would take time to give my case his 
undivided care.” Jesus was never hur- 
ried. When he gave attention he gave 
himself. Heneverinterrupted. Henever 
failed to grasp the full meaning of a 
thought. When hespoke his words proved 
that he had read the heart of the man be- 
fore him and that he understood him 
better than he understood himself. 

We often fail in devotion to men’s 
higher nature through indolence or fear. 
We sometimes love our friends for their 
very faults. It hurts us to tell them an 
unflattering truth. We dare not rebuke 
their follies, fearing to lose them, dread- 
ing our own weakness which may not 
recognize the truth or find the right and 
loving word. “Faithful are the wounds 
of a friend,” but what rare tact and cour- 
age is needed and what rare humility to 
venture on such loving wounds. ' Yet 
Jesus by word or look knew how to speak 
to the heart of his friend, and when 
wrong was acknowledged with what ten- 
der care did he not heal the wound! 

Most wonderful of all, Jesus honored 
these weak friends with an unfailing 
trust. Up to the limit of their capacity 
he made them sharers not only of his 
hights of exultation but of his depths of 
trial. Out of his confidence they gath- 
ered courage. He believed in them, 
therefore they began, with mingled reso- 
lution and humility, to believe in them- 
selves. This trust and confidence brought 
out all the best in the character of every 
friend. It changed men unawares into 
heroes of the faith fit to develop his 
world-wide purpose. It transformed hum- 
ble folk of Galilee and Jerusalem into 
the overturners of the world. 

So much Jesus gave—faithful compan- 
ionship, tender sympathy, wise counsel, 
steady uplifting, present peace of spirit, 
a hold upon the future, consciousness of 
trust—what did he receive from these 
weak friends? On the level of love’s 
self-devoted giving, everything! He gave 
himself to them; they gave themselves to 
him. In the line of service for his earthly 
need, more than we sometimes remember! 
Saw and hammer had been laid aside, 
home he had none. From the hands of: 
friends he took all that the body asks for 
service, and his success depended on their 
ministration. 

To John and James and Peter he owed 
joy of intimate companionship. They 
were with him on the mountain of his 
glory and in the garden of his woe. 
Martha and Lazarus and Mary in happy 
intervals gave him the rest and peace of 
home. Better than others they seém to 
have understood his thoughts and hopes 
and helped him bear his burdens. His 
testimony to the comfort of the apostles’ 
fellowship was given on the night of the 
betrayal, ‘“Ye are they which have con- 
tinued with me in my temptations.” The 
life of every man he met enriched his 
teaching. 

In companionship of labor, of suffering, 
of joy he grew toe be that friend of every 
human soul to whom we look; still touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities, present 
with us as the Son of God for our re- 
demption, because by his experience of 
the fellowship of trial he is still the Son 
of Man. His friendship gives us all and 
asks forall. Andin the heavenly life he 
is still enriched and glorified by the over- 
coming faith of every human friend. 
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Quiet Talks with Earnest Peo- 
ple in My Study 
BY REV. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 
VI. WHAT IS THE MATTER 

No, I have no obj: ction to telling you 
what I conceive to be the radical defect 
in much of the preaching of our time. It 
is lack of spiritual passion. The tone of 
authority is faint. Too much of the preach. 
ing is like that of the Scribes. Clergymen 
are numerous, but prophets are few. 

Here lies the trouble. Only a prophet 
can achieve genuine success in these hur- 
ried and fascinating days. Time was when 
a scholar could do it. When books were 
expensive and locked up in the libraries 
of the élitea man versed in book-lore could 
find a Sunday audience eager to listen to 
the information which he was willing to 
impart. Those days are gone. Before the 
rise of the daily p per the preacher could 
be an editor and make his sermons running 
commentaries on current events That 
sort of preaching was once counted suc- 
cessful. It isa failure now. Before the 
multiplication of lecture platforms and 
music halls and art galleries, and other 
sources of intellectual entertainment and 
zsthetic gratification, fine music from the 
organ loft and exquisite essays from the 
pulpit seemed to satisfy all reasonable 
demands. But music, while it may still 
have charms to soothe the savage breast, 
is 1 ot conspicuously successful in attract- 
ing non-church-goers into the house of God. 
And much of the finest literary work dis- 
played at present in American, pulpits 
seems to be hopelessly lost on this un- 
kempt and stiff-nec ked generation. Even 
the pulpit reformer does not wear his 
crown long. He has had his day, like the 
editor preacher and the rest. By striking 
ove special evil hard he may cause the 
world to resound for a season with the 
echoes of his blows, and may even succeed 
in chipping off a fragment of some false 
custom or established wrong, but unless 
a preacher is a great deal more than a re- 
former he cannot long hold the attention 
of an intelligent congregation or hope to 
build an enduring Christian Church. In 
short, the poor preacher has been ousted 
from the snug position of editor, lecturer, 
essayist, reformer, and there is nothing 
left him now but the arduous vocation of 
a prophet. 

And this has been his true place from 
the beginning. His other positions were 
either usurped or thrust upon him by the 
exigencies of the times. The printing 
press has pushed him up at last into his 
proper sphere. If he attempts now to 
compete with other men in their fields of 
labor he invites the failure which he de. 
serves. The position of a minister is 
unique. His mission ismomentous. His 
work, while fitting into the labors of all 
other servants of the Lord, is different 
from theirs. The moment he forsakes 
the task appointed him and attempts to 
share the work and honors of other men 
swift retribution follows in his track. 
Woe to the preacher who in these mod- 
ern days shirks the wrestlings and ago- 
nies of the prophet and attempts to per- 
form the duties assigned to others! 

And yet this is the very thing which 
many preachers are doing. Verily they 
have their reward. Notwithstanding the 
discussion ad nauseam through the week 
in the daily press of every happening and 
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event, there are. preachers who have the 
temerity to expect people to come to the 
church on the Lord’s Day to hear the old 
newspaper straw threshed over again. 
And notwithstanding every center table 
groans with periodicals and magazines 
edited with consummate ability and filled 
with articles written in many cases by 
the pen of genius, there are ministers 
who dabble on the Lord’s Day in literary 
discussion and philosophical speculation, 
and then wonder why the blessing of the 
Almighty does not re8t upon their labors. 
There is an itch abroad just now to work 
reforms. Everything is being overhauled, 
from systems of theology to boards of al- 
dermen. The social order is rotten, the 
industrial system is accursed, the ecclesi- 
astical régime is ripe for burning—so men 
assert. There is a hub-bub of discordant 
voices, each voice screaming out a pana- 
cea and promising the golden age, and in 
this fury for readjustment and recon- 
struction too many pulpits, I am inclined 
to think, waste their time and strength. 
It is a proof of Christ’s matchless great- 
ness that he stood in the presence of the 
Roman empire and never struck it. His 
work was to strike the heart. By strik- 
ing the hearts of peasants he overturned 
the empire. He says to his heralds, 
“Follow me!” 

Unless a sermon is different from all 
other forms of address the world today 
does not care to hear it. If tired men 
and women are to be expected to attend 
public worship Sunday morning, the at- 
mosphere of the house of God must be 
made different from that which these 
people breathe through the week. The 
late R. H. Hutton, in one of his essays, 
says that Walter Bagehot once asked him 
to hear one of the afternoon sermons of 
the chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, Frederick, 
D. Maurice. Bagehot assured Hutton 
that he wouid feel that something differ- 
ent went on there from that which went 
on in an ordinary church or chapel serv- 
ice, that there was a sense of “something 
religious” in the air which was not to be 
found elsewhere. Bagehot’s word was 
fulfilled. Hutton heard and saw and felt 
that day things which lived in his mem- 
ory through life. He heard a prophet. 
Maurice spoke for God. The intense and 
thrilling tones, the pathetic emphasis, the 
passionate trust, the burning exultation, 
the atmosphere of reverence and devo- 
tion awed and subdued the worshipers. 
The church became indeed a holy place. 
The words of the service seemed put into 
the preacher’s mouth, “‘while he, with 
his whole soul bent on their wonderful 
drift, uttered them as an awe-struck but 
thankful envoy tells the tale of danger 
and deliverance.” 

It is this “something religious’? which 
one misses in too many of our American 
churches and in too much of our modern 
preaching. Bright things, true things, 
helpful things are said in abundance, but 
the spiritual passion is lacking. The 
service smacks of time and not of eter- 
nity. The atmosphere of the sermon is 
not that of Mount Sinai or Mount Cal 
vary but that of the professor’s room or 
the sanctum of the editor. The intellect 
is instructed, the emotions are touched, 
but the conscience is not stirred, nor is 
the will compelled to appear before the 
judgment throne and render its decision. 
The old tone of the “Thus saith the 
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Lord”’ of the Hebrew prophets is lacking. 
Men are everywhere hungering and wait- 
ing for it, but in many churches they 
have thus far waited for it in vain. 





An Important Investigation 


The college question in northern Nebraska 
has been a serious problem for several years. 
At first it was doubtful whether there ought 
to be any college there, since Doane was car- 
rying forward a successful work in the State, 
but by indorsement of the local association, and 
later by the temporary indorsement of the 
State Association, Gates College, located 
at Neligh, received standing as a Congrega- 
tional college. Aboutthree years ago troubles 
arose and took such shape as, in the judgment 
of a majority of the trustees of Gates, to call 
for the organization of another institution, the 
promoters believing that Gates College had 
ceased to be Congregational. From that time 
Norfolk College, the new institution, claimed 
to be the Congregational college of northern 
Nebraska. 

Since these were but forty miles apart com- 
plications resulted which have seriously af- 
fected the work of both institutions, and at 
the same time weakened our denominational 
work throughout the State. The condition 
becoming critical, the Omaha pastors, believ- 
ing that the two institutions could not come to 
an agreement by action originating with them. 
selves, and, further, convinced that the State 
association was not in a position to bring 
about an understanding between them, sug- 
gested the creation of a committee of investi- 
gation or inquiry, which should consider the 
question, Which is the Congrega ional college 
of northern Nebraska? and any other ques- 
tions which might arise. The official boards 
of both institutions approved of this sugges- 
tion, and requested the Umaha pastors to invite 
such brethren as seemed to them best, and, 
when the form of the letter had been accepted 
by the colleges, the following were invited: 
Rev. Drs. Michael Barnham of St. Louis, Henry 
Hopkins of Kansas City, D. N. Beach of Min- 
neapolis, A. L. Frisbie of Des Moines, F. T. 
Bayley of Denver, G. R. Merrill of Minneapolis 
and J. H. Ecob of Denver. All accepted the 
invitation, but only the five first named wee 
able to attend the hearings in Omaha March 
8-11. During the investigation the committee 
visited both institutions and heard all parties 
who desired to come before them. . 

From their report forwarded to both col- 
leges we make extracts which fairly set forth 
the decision reached. 

“Tt was a great satisfaction to the commit- 
tee that in these three positions the repre- 
sentatives of both colleges were agreed, viz. : 
First, there must be but one college. Second, 
that college must be one of the two new exist- 
ing, and there must be no compromise, of all 
parties even, on a new enterprise. Third, 
both parties bound themselves together to 
support heartily and loyally whichever of the 
two institutions the committee should decide 
upon.” 

“We find, first, that Gates College has had 
an unbroken continuity in records, in support 
by Congregationalists, in recognition by vari- 
ous Congregational bodies and in actual edu- 
cational work continued and now in progress, 
and, therefore, is the Congregational college 
of northern Nebraska.”’ 

In the second finding the committee set 
forth the steps which led to the founding of 
Norfolk College and declare that this was not 
called for, and close with these words: ‘ But, 
in the light of testimony carefully taken, we 
believe that it so app-ared to them (the pro- 
moters), and, so assuming, we cannot but re- 
spect their motive and the toils and sacrifices 
which they felt themselves impelled to urder- 
take in its behaif.’’ 

The committee in the third place advised 
Norfolk College to “wind up its corperate 
existence upon, or as svon as possible after, 
the close of the present college year, and in 
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no case continue its educational work after 
that time.” 

In a fourth section Gates College was ex- 
horted to cultivate friendly relations with 
those interested in the other institution and 
to ‘recognize in a most emphatic manner the 
fact that the college is not a local institution. 
It does not exist for the sake of Neligh, but 
as the center of higher Christian education 
for a vast territory.” ‘The board of trust 
should be representative of the whole region,’’ 
“We are persuaded that this course, as well 
as the recommendations and findings preced- 
ing, will tend to commend the college to the 
Congregational Education Society, to the 
friends of Christian education throughout the 
country and particnlarly to the confidence and 
co-operation of the people of Nebraska.”’ 

“Fifthly, we are constrained to suggest to 
the trustees of Gates College the greatest care 
in the husbanding of money contributed for 
its permanent endowment—that it be not 
diverted to the payment of current expenses— 
a proceeding which it is impossible to justify.’’ 

In closing the committee recorded their 
gratification “at the frank, manly and honest 
bearing of the gentlemen who appeared on 
behalf of both institutions and at the Chris- 
tian spirit displayed.””’ Thereport was signed 
by all the members of the committee. 





Current Thought 


AT HOME 


It is suggestive to find Daniel G. Brinton, 
ex-president of the American Science Associa- 
tion and one of the most eminent of living 
ethnologists, saying, in The Conservator, of 
the theory of human history which makes it 
the evolution of the human species from the 
brute through the action of purely mechani- 
cal, therefore fixed, laws: ‘It appears to me 
just as teleologie and divinatory as those I 
have previously named. It assumes evolution 
asa law of the universe, whereas in natural 
science it is only a limited generalization, in- 
applicable to most series of natural events 
and of uncertain continuance in any series. 
The optimism which it inculeates is insecure 
and belongs to deductive, not inductive, rea- 
soning. The mechanical theory on which it 
is based lacks proof and is, I maintain, in- 
sufticient to explain motive, and, therefore, 
historie oceurrences. The assumption that 
history is the record of a necessary and un- 
interrupted evolution, progressing under iron- 
clai mechanical laws, is a preconceived the- 
ory as detrimental to clear vision as are the 
preoccupations of the theologian or the politi- 
cal partisan... . There has been no growth 
of humanity at large at all comparable to that 
of the individual. There are tribes today in 
the full stone age, and others in all stages of 
culture above it. The horizons of progress 
have been as local as those of geography. No 
solidarity of advancement exists in the species 
as a whole. Epochs and stadia of culture 
vary with race and climate. The much talked 
of ‘law of continuity’ does not hold good 
either in national or intellectual growth.”’ 

The Western Christian Advocate does not 
believe that George Washington’s advice about 
preserving a national isolation can be followed 
much longer. “We must either suffer our- 
selves to be driven out of the markets of the 
world, or be prepared to maintain or defend 
our rights... . The responsibilities involved 
in the world-wide dispersion of American mis- 
sionaries entitles them to the protection of our 
‘lag, and all the conditions are present to com- 
pel our early participation in European poli- 
tics... . Nor have we any moral right to 
claim the advantages of the world without 
Sharing its burdens . . . We shall soon have 
to begin to give and take with the others.” 

ABROAD 

The Japan Mail discusses the proper fu- 
ture relations of the state to Christianity. It 
reports that some Japanese are suggesting 
that, under the Revised Treaties, which soon 
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come into operation, Christianity should be 
put on a par legally with Buddhism and Shin- 
toism; that religious instruction should be 
permitted in primary schools. As to the first, 
the Mail advises the withdrawal of all official 
supervision from Buddhism and. Shintoism. 
As to the second, it replies: “If any section 
of the community professes Christianity it 
would be simply an example of medieval in- 
tolerance to deprive its members of the privi- 
lege of having private schools of their own.” 
In national schools it holds that no religious 
training can be given in justice to all tax- 
payers. 

The London Chronicle, summing up the 
effect of the Zola trial on the British public, 
says: ‘France today is held in lower esteem 
than at any time since the coup d’état.... 
The result of this revulsion of feeling is not 
mer¢ly to make Englishmen, without distinc- 
tion of party, less willing to agree to further 
‘graceful concessions’ in West Africa or else- 
where, it is to set men reconsidering the pos- 






sible groupings of the European Powers, and: 


to threaten France with an ‘isolation’ far 
more grave than any from which she suffered 
in the earlier days of the Third Republic. . 
We have no desire to be entangled in conti- 
nental alliances, but since we have been al- 
ways told of late that we are menaced, we 
may as well remember that, if there ever 
arose a serious entente between the English 
and German Empire, their uni‘ed power would 
be irresistible. . . . France may recover from 
her delirium. The European relations may 
swing back into their old balance for a time. 
Yet some things have happened which are 
not easily forgotten, and some seeds have 
been sown which are likely one day to bear 
bitter fruit.” 


In and Around New York 


Free Dispensary Abuses Charged 

The agitation against free dispensaries, 
many of them church dispensaries, has broken 
out again, and this time legal steps are to be 
taken, if possible, to prevent alleged abuses of 
them. So far as can be learned, the opposi- 
tion does not come from physicians who claim 
injury to their practice, but from that vastly 
larger class who oppose any part of the com- 
munity living off the good intentions of an- 
other part, The State Board of Charities, in 
its plea before the legislature, shows that in 
this city seventy-one per cent. of the popula- 
tion, or patients to that proportion of the pop- 
ulation, are getting free treatment at the dis- 
pensaries. Investigations show that families 
receiving incomes of from $1,000 to $2,000 are 
getting free prescriptions in great numbers, 
The moral sentiment behind the law is strong, 
and if passed it will close a considerable num- 
ber of church dispensaries. 


Coming Back for Its Quarter-Centennial 

A committee admirably representative of 
the best type of New York citizenship has 
been named to make preparations for the 
coming of the Nations! Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction. It has Joseph H. Choate 
at its head. The famous conference grew out 
of meetings of the officers and members of the 
New York State Board of Charities in this 
city. These officers and members numbered 
about twenty. The approaching meeting on 
May 18 to 25, the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the organization of the conference, will have 
from six to eight hundred delegates present. 
But the conference has made progress in other 
respects than in its numbers. A religious 
service is to be held in Grace Church with 
Dr. Huntington as the preacher. As was to 
be expected some difficulty was had in getting 
local feeling aroused sufficiently to secure a 
creditable committee, and at one time it looked 
as if a mistake had been made in bringing the 
conference here. But by dint of a good deal 
of up-hill work this has been accomplished. 
Tompkins Avenue Church Work 

The Year-Book of the largest Congrega- 
tional church while not itself large is full of 
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records of excellent achievement. Emphasis 
is laid upon the fact that Park Avenue Branch 
is a branch and not a mission. Members of it 
are members of the church itself and worship 
in Park instead of Tompkins Avenue as a 
matter of convenience only. It is probable 
that the diaconal work by specific boundary 
lines is as well carried out here as by any 
church in any denomination. There aretwenty 
deacons and deaconesses, and an endeavor is 
made by them to visit every member of the 
church in his or her home once every month. 
The call is made upon those identified with 
Tompkins Avenue and Park Avenue only, 
other workers calling upon people who are 
not members. One of these workers is a 
trained nurse and her duties, in addition to 
spiritual and medical assistance where needed, 
include a scrutiny of surroundings from a 
sanitary point of view. 

Figures? There is no need to give them. 
They are large—larger than ever before. The 
present church membership is 2,254, of the 
Sunday school 1,208. There was organized in 
May, 1894, a Men’s Club, with 130 members. 
Now there are 188. Somebody has been at 
work, else the record would have been the 
other way. The Year- Book mentions the com- 
pleteness of the equipment, the splendid 
preaching and personal power of Dr. Mere- 
dith, the unlimited possible harvest of non- 
church-goers living in the neighborhood, and 
wonders whether more ought not to be ac- 
complished. With all the record of splendid 
achievement and appreciation of personal ef- 
fort there is no expression of satisfaction with 
the result as a whole. 


Daily Masses in Greenwood 

The Mackays have just completed a mauso- 
leum in Greenwood Cemetery that has cost a 
quarter of a million of dollars. The curious 
thing about it is that a special permit had to 
be secured for its construction and mainte- 
nance, since it had to stand on “ consecrated ”’ 
ground, and Greenwood could not be wholly 
Romanized, even to oblige the Mackays. The 
letter of the law was fulfilled by a consent to 
‘consecrate ’’ the exact spot on which it stands 
only. When this is done daily masses will be 
said by a Roman priest, who will fill a curate- 
ship of a Roman Catholic church near by that 
will be specially endowed. The mausoleum 
is, in location at least, unlike anything else in 
America, perhaps in the world. 


Practically Two New Churches 

Immanuel’s new edifice on Decatur Street, 
Brooklyn, is going to be a handsome structure. 
Ground was broken for it last week, and now 
the work of erecting it is to be pushed with 
vigor. Puritan Church is also to have what is 
practically a new place of worship. The con- 
gregation and Sunday school have outgrown 
present quarters. This is the more remarka- 
ble in the case of the former, since the audito- 
rium is in the second s ory and difficult to 
reach. At least such has been the complaint. 
Now, at a cost of about $40,000, a large part of 
which is already in hand, the floor is to be 
torn out, a gallery built around three sides, 
and the auditorium brought down to the lower 
story. To accommodate the Sunday school a 
new building is to be put up on Mare) Avenue 
on land owned by the society. This addition 
will be of stone to correspond with the church, 
and the whole will form a splendid plant. 
The Puritan congregation is full of courage 
and of work, and is taking hold of this im- 
provement well. The changes will be made 
during the summer vacation. 


Dates Fixed for Two Councils 

The dates of two councils for the installa- 
tion of Manhattan pastors have just been 
fixed. One is that of Rev. W. H. Kephart of 
the North New York Church, located in the new 
northeast section of the city, the date of which 
is Thursday, March 31, and the other that of 
Rev. C. E. Jefférson of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle Church, whose installation will occur 
April 19. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Dr. Barrows and the Kenwood Presbyterian 
Church 

It was understood when Dr. Barrows con- 
sented to serve the Kenwood Church after his 
return from India that he would become per- 
manent pastor only if the people would secure 
a central position on the new South Side and 
a house of worship adequate to the field. As 
this has not been done and in present condi- 
tions cannot be done, Dr. Barrows feels that 
he is not justified in longer confining himseif 
to the service of this small church. His plans 
for the future are not yet known. He will de- 
liver the six lectures at the university, re- 
quired by his professorship, on comparative 
religion on coming Sunday afternoons and 
occupy his time week days in filling private 
appointments and by another fall. will doubt- 
‘ess decide in what field permanently to set- 
tle. Chicago hopes that he will not find it 
necessary to settle outside her limits. 


Loss of Art Treasures 

Few individuals show more taste or gather 
together more valuable treasures of art than 
Mr. James W. Ellsworth of Chicago has done. 
He is still in middle life at the head of a large 
business, and till within a few days has been 
president of the South Park Commissioners. 
He has been deeply interested in whatever 
has promised to improve the outward appear- 
ance of the city or to elevate the taste of its 
inhabitants. Saturday, March 12, the public 
was permitted to view these treasures for the 
last time prior to their removal to New York 
city, which Mr. Ellsworth has decided to make 
his home. The collection is especially rich 
in paintings by American artists, in Chinese 
porcelains, in rare and costly books and in 
bric-a-brac. Its value can hardly be esti- 
mated in money, though only a man with hun- 
dreds of thousands at his command could form 
it. To his friends it has been accessible at all 
times, and to students of art and lovers of the 
beautiful. To have such a collection removed 
from the city is like losing an art institute or 
a rich museum. He sys the climate here is 
injuring his porcelains, and that while that 
of New York is far from perfect, it is better 
than that of Chicago. The East is to be con- 
gratulated on the gain she will make out of 
what will be a serious loss to the West. 


A New Telescope for the Yerkes Observatory 
Miss Catherine W. Bruce of New York has 
furnished the means for a new building to be 
equipped with suitable intruments for astro- 
photography. It will be known as the Bruce- 
Astro-Photographic Observatory. Although 
the instruments will be small, not one-tenth 
the size of the Yerkes telescope, Professor 
Barnard looks for the most satisfactory results 
from their use. The ten-inch glass is to be 
cast in Paris by Mantois, who cast the glass in 
the larger telescope. It will be ground by 
Brashear of Alleghany and mounted by War- 
ner & Swasey of Cleveland. For purposes of 
photography smaller instruments are quite as 
‘essential as giant lenses like that which Mr. 
Yerkes has provided. The work at this ob- 
servatory is going steadily forward, and those 
acquainted with it say that thus far results are 
all that could reasonably have been anticipated. 


A Rich Spiritual Harvest 

Early in the fall preparations were made for 
revival services in the church at Elgin, Rev. 
J. H. Selden, pastor. A similar work of prep- 
aration was carried oninthe Baptist church on 
the opposite corner of the street. Inquiries 
were made concerning an evangelist under 
whose leadership both churches might unite, 
and the choice fell upon Rev. Charles L. Jack- 
son of Boston. The thought prominent in the 
preparation was the need of personal salvation 
and the responsibility of each member of the 
church for those who had not yet accepted 
Christ. There were unusual depth and fervor 
of feeling manifest during the Week of Prayer. 
Soon afterwards every family in the two par- 
ishes received a letter from the two pastors, in 


which prayerful support of the movement was 
asked. The respoase was prompt and cordial. 
Mr. Jackson began his work Feb. 2 and closed 
it Feb. 18. The first Sunday the audiences filled 
the auditorium to overflowing. Neither in the 
first nor in the second week was any appeal 
made to the unconverted. Emphasis was laid 
upon the duties and privileges of the Christian 
life. On the second and third Sundays of his 
stay Mr. Jacksén was more aggressive, al- 
though his sermons were argumentative rather 
than emotional, ‘so that the decision asked for 
might be made ‘intelligently. Cards were used 
to register results, but no public announce- 
ment has been made of the number signed. 
Many have become Christians. At the March 
communion thirty-eight united with the Con- 
gregational church, and probably as many 
more will join in May. To Mr. Selden alone 
more than 100 have announced their purpose 


_ to begin the Christian life. 


The problem of the care or training of these 
new converts has been a seriousone. Mr. Sel- 
den has tried to solve it by inviting the young 
people to meet him for familiar and instruct- 
ive conversation after school. At the second 
meeting eighty-five were enrolled. Each one 
present receives a card on which is printed a 
brief confession of faith in God and in Jesus 
Christ and a promise to love and serve God. 
No one is expected to sign these cards till 
two of these afternoon meetings have been 
attended and each person has had opportu- 
nity to weigh the solemnity of the pledge thus 
made. Mr. Selden has dwelt upon the Chris- 
tian life as a covenant life, in which God is 
himself present to aid in leading it At the 
beginning of the meetings the young people 
were asked to look upon themselves as young 
covenanters, then to take the first step in the 
Christian life, viz., believe in Christ, then to 
follow him, then as disciples to try and learn 
his will, then openly to confess him as his 
witnesses. As the cards come in a personal 
letter is sent containing such instraction and 
encouragement as each case seems to require. 
The work is the most fruitful of recent years 
and can but be of lasting value to the city as 
well as to the churches in which it has taken 
place. 


A Great Horror 

Not since the burning of the Cold Storage 
Building during the World’s Fair in 1893 has 
there been a fire in Chicago at which so many 
have lost their lives. Wednesday forenoon, 
five or ten minutes before eleven, fire was dis- 
covered in the Ayer Building on Wabash Ave- 
nue. Twenty minutes later the floors had 
fallen, carrying with them all who had not pre- 
viously escaped. Three persons were crushed 
to death by leaping or falling from the fourth 
and sixth stories. There were many acts of 
heroism. The elevator boy made six or seven 


‘trips through -fire and smoke at the risk of his 


own life and*@ach time brought down a car 
full. In spite of heated rungs many made 
their way down the narrow fire escape. A 
woman foreman on the sixth floor calmed the 
fears of the girls under her care, secured the 
safety of them all and finally escaped herself 
with slight injuries. Fifteen were missing 
Thursday morning and twenty-five, of whom 
several will die, were suffering from injuries 
more or less serious. The cause of the fire is 
not certainly known. Twelve firms were 
burnt out and half a million of property de- 
stroyed in less than half an hour. The build- 
ing itself seems to have been a fire trap and 
some of the business carried on within its 
walls was hazardous. The Presbyterian book- 
store and the American Tract Society were 
victims of the flames. Firemen fought gal- 
lantly but could do little or nothing to save 
the building or the lives of those who had been 
caught by the flames. 


Chicago, March 19. FRANKLIN. 





Few persons have courage enough to appear 
as good as they really are.—Augustus Hare. 
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Prof. Williston Walker at An- 
dover 


] Professor Walker gave 

| three of his course of 

lectures on the South. 

*| worth foundation at 

Andover Seminary last 

week. He received a 

cordial greeting from his 

audience, when intro. 

duced by Professor 

Sm) th as the represent. 

| ative of a sister seminary 

| and as one to whom Con- 

gregational literature is 

already so much indebted. ‘The lectures for 

the present year are on some great men of 

Congregationalism in the seventeenth century, 

The lectures for the next year will refer to 

the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Wil- 

liam Bradford, John Cotton and “© Richard 

Mather were his subjects in the lectures just 
delivered. t 

Professor Walker in beginning referred very 
gracefully to his predecessors in the South- 
worth lectureship—Dr. Dexter, whose stately 
volume on Congregationalism as Seen in Its 
Literature had left little to be gleaned; Dr. 
Ross, who had made a remarkably able pres- 
entation of our polity; and Dr. Bradford, who 
had portrayed the kinship of Congregational 
bodies on both sides the Atlantic. 

In his own delightful style the lecturer de- 
scribed the conditions of social and religious 
life in England at the time of William Brad- 
ford’s birth, the influences around him in 
childhood, especially that of John Robinson, 
his going to Amsterdam, his learning the 
trade of a silk-weaver, his marriage in 1613 to 
Dorothea May, whose drowning in Cape Cod 
Harbor was to sadden Bradford’s coming to 
the new world, his long and masterly leader- 
ship of the Plymouth Colony, his marriage to 
Alice Carpenter Southworth in 1623, his going 
to Salem in 1629 to represent his colony at the 
organization of the church there (the first 
time the right hand of fellowship was given 
on this continent), and his great historical 
work, the marvelous story of which has just 
found its culmination in the return of the 
manuscript to the State House in Boston. 

The subject of the third lecture was John 
Cotton. Born in 1612, educated in the univer- 
sity, trained in the work of the church, Cotton 
came to this country well qualified to under- 
take the ecclesiastical leadership which was 
soon to fall to his lot. He was soon settled as 
a teacher in the Boston church. His sermonic 
style was simple and illustrative. Although 
he refused consistently to hold any office in 
the State, his sermons were full of his opinions 
on current themes. Like most of the men of 
his day, he was a controversialist. He opposed 
the doctrine of “‘ immediate revelation without 
the word” and styled it “‘vile Montanism.” 
He said that the Prayer-Book was against the 
Second Commandment. As a leader in Eng- 
land, old and new, he filled an important place 
and left no fit successor. 

Professor Walker introduced his third lec- 
ture by a tribute to the late Dr. Quint, whom 
he characterized as the counterpart in this 
generation of what Mather was in his, for he 
was seen at his best when engaged in the dis- 
putations of an ecclesiastical gathering and 
was the recognized expositor of the Congrega- 
tional system. Richard Mather was born in 
Dorchester, Eng., in 1596. After considerable 
experience as a Nonconformist preacher he 
set sail in 1635 for America, where he soon 
settled as the pastor of a church in Dorches- 
ter. In ‘his new sphere of activity he had 
much to do with the translation of the Psalms, 
undertaken for the purpose of presenting to 
the churches a metrical version of these 
which was as nearly literal as the form 
adopted would allow. He was also active 
in the presentation of a statement of the 


church government and creed of that day. 
c. D. 
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The Royalty of Service 
BY EDWARD N. POMEROY 


When the Redeemer came to earth 
He brought the secret down 
That royalty is not of birth, 
But service wears the crown. 


‘The first of this exalted race 
From human haunts was driven ; 
The earth had no abiding place 
For him—the Lord of heaven. 


But the succession did not fail; 
The seed could never die; 

’Twas blown abroad by every gale, 
And sown ‘neath every sky. 


And kings and queens, benignant powers, 
Are here in humbie guise ; 

Their troubles they conceal, but ours 
Are mirrored in their eyes. 


Not to be ministered unto, 
To minister he came ; 

And these today his bidding do 
And share his cross’s blame. 


No badge their majesty declares, 
Nor purple robe adorns ; 

No diadem of time is theirs 
Unless the crown of thorns. 


Ve find them where life’s voyage begins, 
And where its wrecks ars blown ; 
They know all ministries but sin’s, 
All faces but their own. 


Books hold not their biographies, 
But with a tireless pen 

‘Their work is graven in the skies 
And in the lives of men. 


The dynasties of time will fall, 
its glories pass away ; 

But service will survive them all 
And bear eternal sway. 





. Ten oo The effect of a succession 
Cheerful Of Tainy, cloudy or foggy 
days is more widespread 
and serious than most of us realize. A 
large rose grower said the other day that 
he had lost hundreds of dollars the past 
winter from the lack of sunlight. A 
manufacturer affirms that a week of bad 
weather has a most depressing and de- 
moralizing effect upon his employés. 
“They don’t seein to be able to do their 
usual amount of work and they easily get 
discouraged, and are inclined to quarrel 
and have difficulties among themselves. 
Some always go on the sick list at such 
times, so that altogether we manufactur- 
ers place great value upon sunshine.” 
Add to this the testimony of a physician, 
who said that a week of fog and rain 
could be counted upon at any time to 
double his business, and that of many 
mothers who find their cares increased in 
bad weather, and we shall feel the neces- 
sity for making an extra effort to be 
cheerful and keep well whenever the 
skies are overcast. 


The Student's Student life has its prob- 
First Daty lems, and some of the 
most perplexing have to 

do with religious and philanthropic in- 
terests. Christian young men and women 
in our colleges are constantly obliged to 
face the questions, How much money 
ought I to give? Shall I devote time 
and strength to religious meetings to the 
neglect of my studies? In reading the 
biography of Keith-Falconer, one of the 
most brilliant scholars in Cambridge, 
Eng., afterwards professor of Arabic in 
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that university and later a missionary at 
Aden, we were interested.in noting the 
course he chose as a student. He felt 
the pressure of special evangelistic ef- 
forts and associated himself heartily with 
the good work, but it is distinctly stated 
that he never allowed his studies to suf- 
fer thereby. We read that “he fully rec- 
ognized then and subsequently a truth 
which not all young men when seeking to 
be of use to others sufficiently realize, 
that for a time duties which may seem 
the highest, and in one sense certainly 
are such, ought to be subordinated to 
others which seem to them less impor- 
tant. There can be no doubt,” wisely 
adds his biographer, “that to an under- 
graduate the highest duty of all is, for 
the time, his study. The legitimate 
claims of that being satisfied, let him be 
useful in every possible way as far as his 
opportunities permit.”” Here is a lesson 
of concentration and devotion to individ- 
ual duty which many older persons might 
appropriate. 


The Queen-Mother of Spain 


BY FRANCES J. DYER 


At this critical period, when the air is 
rife with rumors of war between our own 
country and Spain, we are naturally in- 
terested in the woman who is the nomi- 





’ nal head of the latter country. Not little 


Alfonso XIII. but his mother, Maria 
Christina, a niece of Francis Josepb, sits 
upon the throne of this proud old nation. 
We need not envy her the position, how- 
ever, for she attained the crown by the 
pathway of the cross, and by reason of her 
personal qualities is entitled to our sym- 
pathy and respect, no matter what may be 
our opinions of her policy as a ruler. 
Maria Christina is described as tall and 
fair, sensible and well educated. She was 
the unloved second wife of Alfonso XII., 
who first married his cousin Mercedes, 
whom he adored. But their joy was brief, 
for at the end of five blissful months 
death claimed the youthful wife and the 
king washeart-broken. Royalty, however, 
may not indulge in private griefs, and at 
once the people began to clamor for a sec- 
ond marriage, in the hope of securing an 
heir to the throne. So this niece of the 
present emperor of Austria was chosen 
to fill the vacancy. The union proved far 
from happy. Alfonso was notoriously 
unfaithful, and life became so unbearable 
for the neglected wife that at one time 
she took her two little, girls, the eldest 
named for the dead Mereedes, and fled to 
her father’s house. The king followed 
her, implored forgiveness, promised bet- 
ter behavior and the domestic storms 
blew over; but it is hard to conceive of 
any real happiness for a woman tied to a 
profligate consumptive fora husband. It 
is said that he was so full of physical de- 
fects that he used to wear high heels and 
artistically padded coats and trousers in 
order to conceal the deficiencies of nature. 
Fora little while after Alfonso’s death, 
in 1885, the condition of poor Maria Chris- 
tina was pitiable indeed. The hearts of 
the people were estranged from her be- 
cause she was of alien blood, and both 
her position and her duties were left un- 
defined. At last the Spanish deputies 
condescended to appoint her regent dur- 
ing the minority of little Mercedes, and 
there was an affecting scene in the Cortes 
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when the queen took the oath of office 
There she stood in her widow’s weeds 
antong the brilliant uniforms of the sol- 
diers, scarlet and yellow being the pre- 
dominant colors, young, lonely, misun- 
derstood and on the verge of motherhood. 
The sight of that pathetic figure changed 
the murmurs of dislike on the lips of her 
mercurial subjects to expressions of love 
and loyalty. 

On a May morning, shortly after, great 
was the rejoicing when the cry went 
forth from the palace that a son was born, 
and shouts of Viva el Rey rent the air. 
Thus Alfonso XIII. was never a prince 
but always a king from the hour of his 
birth. His mother has carefully super- 
intended his education in order to coun- 
teract, if possible, the influences of bad 
heredity on his father’s side. The two 
are. always together, and, being of Ger- 
man extraction, Maria Christina has 
sensible ideas about the training of her 
boy. She does not wholly please the 
Spaniards, on account of her aversion to 
the national amusement of bullfighting, 
and hitherto she has made the youth of 
her son an excuse for staying away from 
the fights. The little king’s white-haired 
aunt, the elder Infanta Isabel, always 
goes to these entertainments and is there- 
fore very popular in Madrid. His older 
sister, who would have been proclaimed 
queen if a male heir to the throne had 
not appeared, has names enough, if noth- 
ing else, to support her dignity. Her 
full patronymic is Maria de las Mercedes 
Isabel Tereasa Alfonsa Jacinta Ana 
Josefa Francisca Carolina Ferdianada 
Filomena and Mary of all the Saints, 
Princess of Asturias! 

Although in these democratic days the 
power of a sovereign is greatly limited 
in constitutional monarchies, we are 
glad to know—in view of possible war 
with Spain—that the queen regent is a 
woman of superior tact, with a nobility 
of soul and purity of life that command 
universal respect. Says one who has 
seen her: “She is an admirable queen in 
her office as queen and an admirable 
mother in her duties as mother, so ma- 
ternally queen and so royally mother that 
the homage of all parties falls respect- 
fully at her feet.” 





Mothers and Sons 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


I knew a mother years ago who, living 
in a place where hired help was simply 
not to be had, even if her means had 
allowed her to engage it, did her own 
work with the aid of her husband and her 
boys, and in addition prepared the sons 
for college. I used to receive long, bright, 
chatty letters from the little far-away in- 
land town where her home was a haven of 
peace to my thoughts, oftentimes written 
by snatches as she waited for the loaves to 
brown in the oven, or taken up when she 
laid her mending aside for a moment’s 
rest. She sometimes told me of the blue- 
eyed laddie at her knee reciting his Latin 
grammar, which was propped up before 
her as she washed dishes and made bread, 
or explained an incoherent sentence by 
the fact that her husband had called her 
into the study to listen to a report he was 
about to send to a ministerial committee 
in the very mid-current of her friendly 
letter. 
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A hard-working, cheery, useful life was 
hers, far-reaching in its influence, too, as 
the lives of good mothers always are. 
Now that she has gone, her sons, trained 
in pure and noble ways, are repeating her 
in countless blessed endeavors—sons, per- 
haps rather than daughters, carrying most 
of the mother with them through this 
world, 

To speak of the mother-brooding which 
enfolds the opening years of a man’s life 
as the dearest experience which life will 
ever have for him may be in a sense un- 
true. Man goes through many exper - 
ences and tastes many a cup divinely 
brewed. There are for him sacramental 
days which lift him almost to the plane 
of heavenly joy all along the road here 
and there in his progress. The day when 
he decides for Christ against the tempta- 
tions of lower ambition and mere tem. 
poral advantage is one starred forever 
after in happiest memory. The day when 
he finds his ideal enshrined in a fair 
woman, and she returns his love in sweet 
trustfulness and gracious surrender, is 
henceforward a glad anniversary. 

The day when the cry of the first-born 
is in the house and the sweetness of 
heaven haloes the mother’s face is set 
apart’as a day of the solemn feast, of the 
crowning and the laurel. But yet always, 
and more and more as time goes on and 
youth yields to the pressure of lengthen- 
ing age, the heart of the son goes yearn- 
ing back to the golden dawn when his 
mother made his childhood a dream of 
delight. 

There is something of the woman nature 
in every complete man, as the finest and 
strongest women have in their souls, too, 
a strain derived from their fathers. Each 
sex complements the other in a mysteri- 
ous but evident exchange of giits and 
graces, so that a wholly feminine woman, 
could we find one, would hardly please 
us, and would prebably be of somewhat 
tenuous fiber, while a wholly masculine 
man might have too arbitrary, not to say 
inclement and even brutal, a nature. In 
the highest types of men and women we 
find the human element compounded of 
the best in both halves of the race, and 
daughters are often most like fathers 
and sons like mothers, from a law which 
goes deep into the primitive conditions of 
being. 

The mother who would have her sons 
grow up worthily must count not her life 
dear in the years when they are under 
her molding hand. She must take an in- 
terest in whatever engages them, from the 
era of balls and tops to the era of falling 
in love. Never to lose a boy’s confidence 
is the wisest counsel which can be given 
a mother, but how is she to attain this 
end? Only by putting her boys first and 
keeping them first. Only by subordinat- 
ing other engagements, of pleasure, of 
society, of church work, of philanthropy, 
to the more important engagement she has 
in the nursery, the playground and around 
the evening lamp. Her boys’ associates 
and comrades must be hers, too. She 
must share his life and know his aims, 
and keep with him hand in hand. 

A woman whose sweet face rises on my 
thought has done this thing for her boy, 
though she has been handicapped by con- 
tinual bondage, literal bondage, to a couch 
of pain. During the long years when she 
has been unable to walk a step, or to turn 
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in bed without assistance, her indom- 
itable will has kept her from casting a 
shadow on the wholesome sunshine of 
her boy’s youth. She has kept pace with 
him in his studies and in his games, has 
been able brightly and constantly to stim- 
ulate him in the best ways, has given him 
a saintly ideal of what womanhood may 
be when tried in the furnace and seven 
times refined. 

If a woman worn with bodily pain and 
spent with weakness may do so much, 
what may not one accomplish whose life 
is unfettered and who may go and come 
as she chooses? Under God, a mother 
may make her boy what she will. 





Preserved Dates 
BY MARY E. Q. BRUSH 


The sleighing was poor and the old cut- 
ter went bumpety-bump over frozen ruts 
and wayside stones upon which the early 
morning frost still lay like soft, white 
plush. Delight was so busily engaged in 
thinking, that she quite forgot the jolting, 
and as she sat there, her dark eyes spar- 
kling, her round cheeks pinched a cherry 
red, her hair straying in little, fluttering 
curls from out the border of her white 
hoed, she made such a pretty picture that 
the passers-by, in looking at her, never 
thought of the old, moth-eaten buffalo 
robe and the queer, clumsy cutter with 
the paint worn from its sides. 

“January the seventh!’ Delight had 
said that morning. ‘A whole week of 
the new year gone! I must surely get 
a diary today. Maybe, seeing it’s so late 
in the season, I can get a real nice diary 
very cheap; I should think they'd mark 
’em down low, as they do everything else.”’ 

But when, two hours later, Delight re- 
turned from town and entered the house, 
there was a look of dissatisfaction on her 
face. “The diary she drew frum her muff 
and tossed contemptuously into her little 
cherry desk was very inferior looking in 
deed. 

“TI suppose it was silly of me to think 
that maybe my thirty cents would buy a 
nice, white and gold diary with ribbon 
bows, hand-painted calendarand all that!” 
she exclaimed, sadly, as she removed her 
wraps and curled herself up in a comfort- 
able, round ballin the big rocking-chair. 

The house was very quiet. Grandma 
was upstairs taking her afternoon nap. 
It was not time yet for the children to be 
home from school. 

“T don’t see why I was named Delight,” 
the young girl soliloquized. ‘I’m sure 
there isn’t much ‘delight’ in my life! 
Delight Partridge is x queer combination, 
anyhow. Tom says it makes him think 
of a ‘game supper.’ No, there isn’t much 
real delight in my life. Here am I, eight- 
een years old, with lots of cares that other 
girls don’t have. It’s four years since 
mother died, and they’ve been hard years, 
too. Sometimes I’ve been so discouraged! 
Yet it seems as though I'd done the best 
I could. I’ve watched over grandma, tried 
to make things comfortable for father, 
and then the children—my, haven’t they 
beenacare! Tom, rough and noisy; Adele, 
teasing for this and that to wear; and the 
twins forever bursting off buttons! 

“I don’t know what I'd do if it weren’t 
for the beautiful thoughts that come to 
me sometimes. There are nights when I 
am up in my rvom alone and can look out 
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of the window and see the whole valley 
lying white and still; the dark blue sky 
bends very low then and heaven doesn’t 
seem to be very far away; the moonlight 
shines down brightly, and all across the 
white snow are glittering pathways of 
silver. Then the first days in early spring, 
when the sunlight and warmth are so 
pleasing that it seems good to be alive, 
The trees down by the river wear a light 
green veil and the apple orchard is a huge 
pink and white bouquet. 

“T wonder if grandma felt as I do when 
she was young—or old Mrs. Deacon Tait.” 
(Here a little gurgle of laughter ran 
down Delight’s white throat.) ‘Mrs. Tait 
showed me her diary one day. It ran 
something like this: ‘Dec. 1. Made four 
mince pies and two apple. Fixed a feather- 
tick. Dec. 2. Baked beans and had a 
boiled dinner and patched the deacon's 
overallsintheseat. Dec. 3. Deacon killed 
the hogs and I tried out the lard. Dec. 4. 
Made sausages and liverwurst.’ 

“Who cares if she did? I don’t care 
whether or not my descendants know just 
the date I ‘tried out lard,’ but I would 
like them to know of some beautiful day 
when I was happy and at peace with all 
things; when earth and sky—yes, and my- 
self—were at their best. That’s what I 
want a nice, big diary for—to put down 
my thoughts and feelings; and now to 
think of that miserable little book with 
two days on one page—O, dear!’’ 

The clock chimed in with Delight’s ex- 
clamation by striking the hour of four, 
and a few minutes later the children 
trooped in from school. 

“T’ve got a new piece to speak next 
Friday,” said thirteen-year-old Tom, «s 
he strutted out into the kitchen, his hands 
thrust in his pockets and his eyes tixed 
complacently on his legs (Tom had cele- 
brated the new year by donning long 
trousers). 

“Whatis your ‘piece’ ?”’ Delight asked. 

‘Kind of old-fashioned thing, but pretty 
good; I’ve got it about learned.” And, 
striking an attitude against the sink, Tom 
begun: 

“We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts. net 
breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 


We should count time by heart throbs. 
lives 


He most 


Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 

And he whose heart beats the quickest, lives the 
longest; 

Lives in one hour more than in years do some. 

Whose fat blood sleeps as it slips along their veins. 

Life is but a means unto an end; that end, 

Beginning, mean, and end to all things—God. 

The dead have all the glory of the world.” 

Delight paused midway in the kitchen, 
the red tea-caddy in her hand. Some. 
thing in her nature thrilled responsively 
at the noble words. She pondered over 
them as she waited on the family at the 
table, pouring out the tea, spreading in- 
numerable slices of bread and butter. 
Later in the evening, with a possible 
half-hour of her own, she was still think- 
ing of Tom’s “‘ piece” as she sat down by 
her desk and drew out her new little 
diary. 

Tom, glancing up from his algebra, 
caught sight of the dingy gilt “15%.” 
“New diary, eh? Measly little one, 
isn’tit! But,’ with a roguish twinkle in 
his eyes, “I say, Delight, it’s just big 
enough to have you put down one thing 
in it—my birthday! Next Thursday, 10 
matter what the weather! I am to have 
a cake—cocoanut, with frosting a mile 
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thick. I want a gold collar button, too, 
and a necktie and anything else that my 
loving relatives think of! Don’t forget 
the date, the twelfth.” 

Delight sat very quietly at her desk, 
but into her face came the glow of sudden 
inspiration. It was born of the grand 
words of Tom’s “‘pieve,” followed by his 
own gay suggestion. 

“JT wanted to put myself into my diary,” 
she said, mentally, “but it will be far 
better to put other folks in!” 

She turned over the thin pages and 
drew a circle arouud the date of Tom’s 
birthday, then followed on till she came 
ts her father’s, Feb 1. Grandma was 
honored by having the same date as that 
of the Father of His Country. The twins 
came in March; Adele, as Tom some- 
times said, wickedly, “‘came near being a 
fool, but, fortunately, not quite!” Her 
birthday was on April 2. Delight ran 
over the names of her various relatives. 
She was surprised to find out how few she 
remembered. 

“T must find out every one!” she said, 
emphatically. ‘Of course I can’t send 
them expensive gifts, but I can send a 
pretty card or a letter with kind words 
and good wishes.” 

And, as time passed on, few pages of 
the despised little diary lacked the name 
of somebody’s birthday. Tom called it 
the ‘‘Book of Preserved Dates,” or ‘‘ Miss 
Delight Partridge’s Recipes for Happi- 
ness!” When Papa Partridge’s birthday 
came it was ushered in by all the children 
marching into the dining-room, where he 
sat at table, and each one reciting a verse 
appropriate for the occasion—said verses 
having been laboriously composed by 
Tom and his sister Adele. And, though 
the meter may not have been perfect, the 
sentiments expressed therein were very 
gratifying. 

With grandma’s birthday came old 
Mrs. Dobbin from White’s Corners. De- 
light had invited her to spend the day, 
kuowing that she was one of grandma’s 
earliest friends and one whom she had 
long yearned to see. There was an es- 
pecially good dinner that day, and Delight 
felt well repaid for her efforts at seeing 
the two white-capped old ladies at the 
dinner table, chattering away like a couple 
of schoolgirls. 

There were others besides relatives 
whose birthdays Delight remembered. 
Miss Sheard, the little tajloress at the 
Corners, never forgot the beautiful spring 
morning when Delight drove up with Old 
Major and called out so cheerily: “I am 
going over to Jarvisville, Miss Tabby; 
don’t you want to go along?” And, 
trembling with excitement, Miss Sheard 
dropped goose and pressboard, and, don- 
ning her blanket-shawl and hood, was 
soon hurrying along the road where the 
drifts were fast melting, the faraway 
willows hanging out their silvery-gray 
pussytails and, up on the hills, the crows 
were cawing over the increasing geniality 
of the sun. Will poor, faded-cheeked 
Miss Tabby ever forget that ride? How 
many times she has described it! 

“Delight was jest as kind! She went 
half a mile out of her way to drive into 

the cemetery and let me see the new 
tombstone Brother Hiram had put up 
Over ma’s grave last fall. 1I’d:-wanted to 
80 before but it was too far to walk and I 
couldn’t afford a rig. And when I saw 
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the stone so pure and white, with the 
morning sun shinin’ on it, and some leetle 
crocuses and snowdrops that I’d planted 
over a year ago blossomin’ on the grave, 
why, somehow, everything bein’ so sweet 
an’ peaceful all around, I couldn’t help 
feeling as though ma herself wa’n’t far 
away and I was so happy that I cried, an’ 
Delight, she patted me on the back an’ 
said, ‘There! there! no tears on your 
birthday, dear Miss Tabby!’ Howsoever 
that blessed girl found out that it was my 
birthday I’m sure I don’t know!” 

Then there was old Mrs. Deardon, who 
lived down in the “Hollow” and earned 
her living by washing and scrubbing for 
other folks. A hard life had Mrs. Dear- 
don and not much to cheer her, unless it 
was the consciousness of doing her duty 
and being very patient. And after fifty- 
five years—the greater part of which had 
been spent with mop and washboard— 
just as Mrs. Deardon was beginning the 
first day of the fifty-sixth year, celebrat- 
ing it by hanging out an unusually large 
washing, who should march in at the gate 
but Delight Partridge! In her arms she 
bore, wrapped up in newspapers, a beauti- 
ful primrose all abloom with ruffled pink 
flowers. 

“T raised it myself, Mrs. Deardon, and 
it’s been growing all the summer and fall 
and is full of blossoms just in time for 
your birthday.” 

““My stars!” exclaimed the washer- 
woman, as she took the brown pot in her 
moist arms, almost hugging it, “‘I haven’t 
had a birthday present since my John 
was with me, fifteen years ago! John 
liked primroses so much! His mother 
was a German and you know the Ger- 
mans are so fond of flowers, and before 
he was taken sick my husband’s garden 
hadn’t an equal in the whole country!” 

When the year came to its close Delight 
found that the cheap little diary had 
performed its mission very creditably. 
Scarcely a page was left blank; scores of 
them bore records, modestly written, of 
kind remembrances for others. ‘And O, 
it’s so much better,” Delight said to her- 
self, ‘‘so much better that way, than to 
fill a big book with my own troubles, dis- 
contented feelings or sentimental mus- 
ings, or—or ‘trying out lard.’”’ 





’ A Woman-Maker 


BY WARREN F, SPALDING 


“She made a woman of me.” The 
speaker, of middle age and very plainly 
dressed, had been standing in the hall- 
way of the house where Rev. Dr. Herrick 
had spoken a few words of Scripture, 
prayer and benediction by the side of the 
casket which contained the body of Sarah 
Ellen Frye, for many years the State 
agent for caring for discharged female 
prisoners. The woman’s ungloved hand 
had covered her eyes all through the servy- 
ice, and the tears had trickled down her 
cheeks. It was after the service that she 
spoke the words I have written. She had 
been a convict, an unattractive woman, 
an alien, in whom few would have taken 
any interest, for whom few would have 
had any hope. 

The process of ‘“‘making a woman” out 
of this discharged prisoner was a simple 
one, as she described it to me. “I used 
to drink,” she said, ‘‘and Miss Frye—she 
was a darling woman—used to say to me, 
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‘Why don’t you stop it? You're too 
much of a woman to throw yourself away 
so.’ And I stopped. I haven’t touched 
a drop for years, and with the help of 
God I never will again.’’ She had heard 
of Miss Frye’s illness and called to see 
her, only to learn that she was dead, and 
she came to the funeral of the one who 
“made a woman of her.” 

She was only one of scores, perhaps 
hundreds, who have been helped into bet- 
ter lives by Miss Frye’s words and work. 
That work was done in an earnest way, 
and many a story have I heard of her 
faithfulness and devotion. She looked 
upon her work as assigned by her Master, 
and she did it loyally for him, never spar- 
ing herself. No tribute paid by her lov- 
ing friends would have been so gratifying 
to her as this I have quoted from the lips 
of one who had had sad experiences in 
the hard way of the transgressor, “She 
made a woman of me.” If Miss Frye 
could do this, why cannot others? If 
this ex-convict could be changed, is there 
not hope for others like her? 





A Lenten Warning 


One of the most helpful books for Lenten 
reading in the literature of the Episcopal 
Church is Bishop Huntington’s Forty Days 
With the Master. In this brief selection the 
author throws a searching light on the insin- 
cerities and spiritual dullness of those who 
call themselves Christians. It cannot fail to 
suggest solemn questions to the minds of all 
members of the church universal : 


Ages ago, in a famine of heavenly bread, 
amid the dry repetition of barren formal- 
ities in a temple oe of its spiritual 
refreshments, in a church where the self- 
conceit of Scribes had killed both peni- 
tence and faith, there came the cry of a 
hungry heart, ‘‘Wherewith shall I come 
before the Lord?” We here keep, or pre- 
tend to keep, not Hebrew Sabbaths, but 
Lord’s Days, feasts where Christ gives 
food and drink. As we enter the door 
and move towards the altar, and shut our 
eyes and pretend to pray, how many of 
us inwardly ask that question, ‘“‘Where- 
with shall I come” ? hat is the offer- 
sg ky bring? ... 

ne thing is certain because the law is 
fixed. What you do not come for you 
will not carry away. If you come for the 
exercise or diversion of a curious or rest- 
less mind, you will not find spiritual help, 
light or — Temptation will be as 
dangerous as éver and your character as 
faulty, plus the guilt of a false pretense. 
Coming to chure for a a decency, 
you will have had a decent Sunday. 
“Verily they have their reward.”” Com- 
ing to get something from man and noth- 
ing from God, the distance between you 
and God will be widened. No man is 
reat before God on account of his opin- 
ons. Coming with no humble sense that 
ou need first of all to be forgiven, mak- 
ng no sincere confession, with nothing 
childlike in your heart, you are among 
the fools who make a mock at sin. Men 
do not gather grapes of thorns, or right- 
eousness of a picturesque function in a 
chancel, or a tender conscience by criti- 
cising choir or sermon. 

“Stand in the gate of the Lord’s house 
and listen. Hear the word of the Lord, 
all ye that enter in at these gates to wor- 
ship. Trust ye not in lying words, say- 
ing, The temple of the Lord, the temple 
of the Lord, the temple of the Lord are 
we. Amend your ways and your doings; 
execute justice between a man and Ris 
neighbor; hurt not the stranger, the 
fatherless or the widow. Wors no 
false God’’—or ye shall call and there 
shall be no answer. 





The ideal housekeeping—dishes that can’t 
be broken and plans that can. 
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Closet and Hltar 


Let us search and try our ways and turn 
again to the Lord. 





We bear the sacred name, rear build- 
ings for worship, wear the symbol of sac- 
rifice in jewels on our persons, talk about 
the cross, but how many know that there 
is but one material of which a cross can 
be made? There was never yet one cross 
of gold or silver or precious stones; the 
only material that can get into that shape 
is love, and love must manifest itself in 
service which will not shrink from sacri- 
fice.—A. H. Bradford. 


What has close fellowship with God 
ever proved to man but a costly, self- 
sacrificing service.—John Watson. 





Because heaven’s cost is hell and perfect joy 

Hurts as hurts sorrow; and because we win 

Some boon of grace with the dread cost of sin, 

Or suffering born of sin ; because the alloy 

Of blood but makes the bliss of victory brighter ; 

Because true worth hath surest proof herein, 

That it should be reproached, and called akin 

To evil things—black making white the whiter ; 

Because no cost seems great near this—that he 

Should pay the ransom wherewith we are 

priced ; 

And none could name a darker infamy 

Than that a God was spit upon—enticed, 

By those he came to save, to the accurséd tree— 

For this I know that Christ indeed is Christ. 
—Richard Watson Gilder. 





Since the Son of man has suffered, suf- 
fering can never be a proof that life has 
given way beneath our feet or that our 
existence has been a failure.— Wilfred 
Monod. 





Love is ever the gift of self. It gives 
that which costs us something, or it is 
not love. Its spirit may vary in the de- 
gree of intensity, but it is ever the same. 
It is always and everywhere the sacrifice 
of self. Itis the gift of time, or of labor, 
or of income, or of affection; it is the 
surrender of reputation and of honor; it 
is the acceptance of sorrow and of pain 
for others. The warmth of the spirit of 
love varies with the felt sacrifice which 
expresses it and which is its life. There- 
fore the love of the divine Christ is in- 
finite. ‘‘He loved me,” says an apostle, 
“and gave himself for me.”—H. P. Lid- 
don. 





A Christless cross no refuge were for me; 
A crossless Christ my Saviour might not be: 
But, O Christ crucified, I rest in thee! 

—C. M. Noel. 





© God, by whose gift we live, belp us 
to use our livesin boliness for thee. tn 
simplicity of faitb, in steadfast purpose, 
witb patience undisturbed by trial, may 
the experience of every day confirm us 
in the assurance of our calling. © Thou 
who givest tbe victory, belp us to over= 
come in our temptations. By the tee 
membrance of tby fasting in the desert 
and tby bitter agony in Getbsemane, © 
Cbrist, deliver us! By the triumpb of 
thy passion and the broken gates of the 
tomb, renew our life and make us par- 
takers of thy strengtb and peace. Spirit 
of boliness, by whom tbe saints of God 
ate sealed, take possession of our souls 
and abide forevermore. Thou bast quick- 
ened us. tn thine abiding presence is 
our bope. Unto thy bands, © God, we 
commit our spirits in confidence of faitb 
througb Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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Tangles 


20. ANAGRAM 
Far from the busy hum of life, 
Whose echoes tell of care and strife, 
Beside a stream whose placid flow 
Reflected bright the sunset’s glow, 
A strange old man his hut did make, 
To peace and quiet comfort take. 
There, happier growing year by year, 
“T’ve GOT A LASTING TONIC HERE; 
Oft as I see these waters roll 
I think of Him who cleansed my soul, 
Who called me from the dross of court 
And anchored me within this port. 
As ever ebbs or flows the tide, 
Be Thou each day my help and guide, 
That when my last drawn breath shall fail 
My ear shall catch my Pilot’s hail.” 

8. A. R. 


21. TRIPLE WORD-PUZZLE 


These second “ Bouts-Rimes” start with glad new 
“ year.” x 
Heroic, then, ONE effort we should make ; 
E’en so, small chance there is of winning here, . 
Though all FIRST care at our command we take. 


Earnest be we and fervent, with a glow 
Akin to his who battles for his life ; 

Contented, if TWO’S gratitude shall flow, 
Howe’er results this SECOND’S doubtful strife. 


E’en like that passion, bred in every soul— 
Reigning alike in camp and grove and court— 
So will this THREE, till years shall cease to roll, 
Bring all THIRD votaries into heavenly port. 


In troublous seas, though high or low the tide, 
Believe! and never, surely, ALL will fail! 

Live and obey, and trust in WHOLE, as guidé, 
E’en to the end; then—‘‘ Well done!” and “All 


Hail!” 
NILLOR. 


22. ENIGMA. 
Just beginning my eighty-third year, 
What a grand story my long life would make! 
Let me note a few items just here 
For those who weekly their look at me take. 


Still my face wears its radiant glow, 
Notwithstanding the length of my life, 
My words of wisdom continue to flow 
In his behalf who banishes strife. 


I instruct the mind to enrich the soul; 
Worldly applause I ne’er try to court, 

Yet patrons by thousands I count on my roll, 
Reached from many a station and port. 


While these Pilgrims sail on o’er life’s tide, 
Their rule democratic, may that never fail; 
May I still continue to counsel and guide, 
For each congregation a list always hail. 
0. Ho. 


23. CHARADE 
(A phrase of three words.) 
O young man! launching out in life, 
Fresh from thy FIRST university strife, 
Within whose breast the ardent flow 
Of purpose high and true doth glow, 


Thy name no more in SECOND roll, 
Responsible to thy own soul, 

How wilt thou shun the tempter’s court? 
How steer thy life-bark into port? 


O, drift not, drift not with the tide, 

But take thy mother’s THIRD for guide. 
So led, thy life’s voyage cannot fail, 

Nor miss at last the welcome hail ! 


The WHOLE? A prize indeed is here! 
It’s value grows from year to year, 
To whosoe’er the THIRD will take, 
And guide of life its teachings make. 
A. H. BRown. 


THE PRIZE CONTESTS 

Our bouts-rimes tanglers feel well repaid 
for their trouble by the rhyming exercise 
afforded. A few of the tangles completed are 
printed this week, the best of those received 
being thought to be No. 20. For this the 
prize is awarded S. A. Ropes, St. Louis, Mo. 

The prize acrostic (No. 13) has touched a 
tender spot in the memory of many whose 
early days were passed amid the scenes pic- 
tured. The answers given have varied some- 
what, yet so many have been appropriate 
that it has not been easy to choose the best. 
Considering first the merits of the answer, 
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then its dress and neatness, it has been finally 
decided that the volume of poems should be 
awarded Everett Hastings, Warwick, Mass, 
for the following: 


Witbin the ORCHARD, shady, 
Delicious fruits are seen. 
The LAMB, in merry gambols, 
Skips on the hills so green; 
While ’neath the care of biddy, 
Wee DUCKS, like golden balls, 
Distract their foster mother 
By swimming ’spite her calls. 
RYE waves between green meadows, 
A yellow, sunny patch; 
Hark! some smart hen is cackling 
O’er EGGS she means to hatch. 
Hard by we see the DAIRY, 
With store of milk and cheese ; 
And by the barn the FOLD 
Where naught the LAMBS may seize. 
APPLES, with cheeks slow flushing, 
Tempt all, while ripened grain 
Awaits the sturdy farmer 
Who comes to REAP again. 
Beyond, a tree of MAPLE, 
Whose sap rich sweetness yields; 
And yonder, windrows fragrant 
Of HAY piled in the fields, 
Where OXEN, kind and patient, 
Will drag the load away. 
UMBRELLAS doth the farmer 
Mend on a winter day; 
Then, too, the busy housewife 
Her SPINNING-WHEEL apace 
Swift turns, and twists and doubles 
Her yarn with skill and grace. 
Thus in New England farmers 
Has ENTERPRISE appeared, 
And in the OLD RED FARMHOUSE 
Have famous men been reared. 


“Economy,” “energy’’ and “ endurance” 
are other traits with which the New England 
farmers have been credited. An even cley- 
erer bit of verse came from a solver of Brad- 
ford, Mass., who reflects that 

In an OLD RED FARMHOUSE 
Many a famous man was born; 
And there he learned the lessons 
Which the highest may not scorn. 
Unfortunately, however, the faithfulness of 
the New England pictures was marred by in- 
troducing an orange grove in place of the 
familiar orchard. 








ANSWERS 
16. Forest, foster, softer. 
17. B 
BAA 
BARNS 
BARON E:T 
BA BOM Ble RR 
AN. 2-2 Xk SS 
BSB ETEE 
ie 
R 
18. ALLS 
WELL 
2 2 aT 
ENDS8 
WELL 


19. Cloy. (Sea-ell-owe-Wye.) 


Space forbids mention of the full list of solvers of 
13. These answers to other tangles are acknowl- 
edged: Mrs. E.“M. Hickox, New Haven, Ct., 14, 
15; Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt., 15; Belle 
Preston, Hinsdale, Ill., 14, 15; Mrs. E. I. Hasel- 
tine,, Melrose, Mass., 14, 15; F. E. C., Andover, 
Mass., 14; Louise W. Gaines, Austin, Tex., 14; 
Adelaide L. Butts, Norwich, Ct., 14, 15; Miss 0. C. 
Evans, Easthampton, Mass., 14; Rev. R. M. Sar- 
gent, St. Louis, Mo., 15; Mary M. Smith, Middle- 
boro, Mass., 14, 15; Joanna C. Perkins, Kenne- 
bunk, Me., 15; Mary E. Nims, Ashburnham, Mass., 
14,15; F. M. Bostwick, Medina, O., 14,15; A. M. R., 
Hyde Park, Mass., 14, 15; Mrs. Lucius R. Hazen, 
Middletown, Ct., 14, 15; Lottie Annie Wilson, Bos- 
cawen, N. H., 14; Mrs. Kate Morton, Chiltonville, 
Mass., 14, 15; E. S. B., New Preston, Ct., 14,15; 
Tarte Temple, Piermont, N. H., 15; Susy D. Rice, 
Barre, Mass., 15; Mrs. G. E. Aiken, Newton, Mass., 
16; Cora E. Kellogg, Wilder, Vt., 14; Mary A. EI- 
lis, Taunton, Mass., 14; L. J. L. D., Sharon, Mass., 
14; Mary Root, Providence, R. I., 14, 15; Laura R. 
Avery, Laconia, N. H., 14; 8. B., Chelsea, Mass., 
14, 15. 

The youngest recent solver of the tangles is 
William Ross McRae, aged nine, of Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y.; and Susanna Mills, Peabody, Mass., 
who is eighty-seven years and ten months, is per- 
haps the oldest. ‘“‘The ‘1776 Tangle’ is season- 
able just now,” says Nillor; and of 13 he adds, “A 
well-turned puzzle, tell the author.” 
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The Conversation Corner 


although it is not always safe to 

have them so near each other as 
in the picture before you. If there were 
no third personon the scene the cat would 
doubtless soon be on the other side of 
that picket fence and out of the picture! 
All know about the cut is from the letter 
which came with it. 


D’« and cats are always in order, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

_,. And while you and the Cornerers are 
talking about dogs and cats and girls, I am 
minded to send you a picture of “ Pete’’ and 
“Ikey” and “Spartan.”” Pete is our girl; 
Ikey is her cat; and Spartan is my dog. Do 
not ask me which is the most important of the 
three! Spartan is a grandson of Sir Bedivere, 
and worthy of him. His greatest delight 
seems to be to chase and torment Ikey—hence, 
the intense yearning revealed in his attitude 
and expression in the picture. 

I thought that Spartans possessed great 
bravery and courage, but, with all defer- 
ence to the writer, who is, unless I mis- 
take his identity, a clergyman, I do not 
think that his Spartan shows those char- 
acteristics by fighting (unnecessarily) one 
who is weaker, whether it be a 
cat, or a person, or a nation! 

HANcOcCK, N. H. 

Dear Mr. Martin: i have never 
written to you before, but I enjoy 
“the other letters so much that I 
thought that I would write one. I 
would like to be a Cornerer very 
much. I see several of the Corner- 
ers have pets. Papa has a horse 
named Rob and about twenty-five 
hens. There are two hens which I 
call mine. I’ve named them Tipsey 
and Flipsy. Funny names, aren’t 
they? If I had a dog, I’d name it 
Nero, a favorite name of mine for a 
dog. JOSEPH H. 


“Nero” may do for a dog, but 
I think that when Joseph reads 
the story of the Roman emperor 
who made the name famous it 
will not be such a favorite with 
him. That may, however, start 
the discussion whether the char- 
acter of the person who once 
owned a certain name should influence us 
in applying the name to children or to pet 
animals. What do you think, Cornerers ? 
In any case, our next correspondent, with 
the change of a single letter, has chosen 
a nice name for her pet. 


LEOMINSTER, MASs. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I should like to be a Cor- 
nerer. I am nine years old. We have got a 
little puppy. His name is Hero. This after- 
noon he was all curled up in the hay and 
looked realcunning. I haveacatnamed Jack. 
I have got one sister and one brother. My 
brother has got three ducks he bought. I am 
getting a collection of postmarks. I have got 
forty-eight and hope I can get some more. I 

have seen one robin this year. HELEN V. 


The boys say they heard a robin this 
morning, and a song sparrow sang a long 
while this forenoon in front of my window. 
A still surer sign of spring was the boys I 
have seen playing marbles on the side- 
walk, or, as I see at this moment from 
my window, playing “tag.” Bicycles next 
—hurrah! I will send Helen all the post- 
marks she wants. Speaking about robins 
and sparrows, here is a note from the 
West about another bird. 


OTTAWA, KAN. 
Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: I was sitting in my 
study on the 6th of January, and on glancing 





out of my window saw a blue jay in a tree 
near by. He had a piece of dry bread in his 
beak, and I was curious to see how he would 
manage to eat it up there in the tree. He held 
it under the claws of one foot while he was 
picking and eating, then he would fasten it 
onto a snag on the limb of the tree and fly 
away for a few minutes—whether to get a 
drink or not I could not tell—then return to 
his food. It took him several minutes to fin- 
ish his meal, flying back and forth several 
times during that interval. Does any one of 
the Cornerers know enough about the habits 
of the blue jay to tell if he flew away to get 
some water to go with his dinner? J. B. A. 


That is a ? for some of our ornitholog- 

ical observers. 
CLINTON, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Martin: ...1 enjoy my studies 
very much. I take Greek history, Latin, Eng- 
lish grammar and music on the piano. My sis- 
ter has adog named Piishii, a cat named Patsey 
(who at this moment is yowling because my 
brother does not let him lie under the kitchen 
stove), and a nameless kitten, who is very 
good-natured. We have two dogs here in the 
seminary—Diogenes (or Di) and Bingo. The 
latter is still a puppy, but Di is fully aware of 
his age, so he does not deign to look at Bingo. 





Can you give me Diantha D.’saddress? Sheis 


from Turkey. Your little friend, Rutn P. 


Yes, “Dian” is in Illinois; address her 
in care of her father, the missionary. 
As you are from Turkey, too, and doubt- 
less admire the sultan, you might name 
your nameless, good-natured kitten Abdul- 
Hamid, just as Joseph H. would call 
his dog Nero. What a learned dog Diog- 
enes must be! Do they give him a tub to 
sleep in? 

PALMER, MASS. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to be a Cor- 
nerer. I shall be nine years old the 17th of 
June. Papa has promised to take me to see 
the Bunker Hill Monument some time be- 
cause Bunker Hill day is my birthday. There 
have been so many stories about cats that I 
want to tell you that I havea kitty. Its name 
is Beauty. Good-by. SopHia R. 


Let me know when you come to Bun- 


ker Hill. 
West Mepway, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Mamma and [ read the 
Corner every Sunday, and I should like to be 
a Cornerer. I shall be nine years old this 
month, and am in the fourth grade at school, 
and I belong to the Loyal Legion. 
Hou.is M. 
Any more boys or girls nine years old? 
If so, let them “raise their hands.” 


Mw. MaFED) 


Corner Scrap-Book 


WHAT THE LITTLE CHILDREN SAY 


. MINNESOTA, 
One of our small boys came home from school 
the other day and said: ‘‘ Mamma, won’t you 
please read us all about the prize fight? I 
want to know all about it; the other boys do.”’ 
His mother said, ‘1 don’t think that it is a 
very nice thing for little boys to be telling 
about, and I don’t care to read about it.” 
Well,” he said, “I am going to ask papa 
when he comes home.” ‘I don’t think your 
father would be any more willing to read 
about it to you than I.” ‘ Well, then, mamma, 
you just get down your Bible and read me 
about some of those old fights that David 
had,” said the youngster. , Mrs. P. 


One of our small boys was found the other 
day by his mother in the act of applying the 
mucilage liberally to his baby brother’s face. 
When she had succeeded in getting the brush 
from his hands, she asked what he was doing. 
He instantly replied, with great earnestness, 
“TI am pasting him to put him in my scrap- 
book. I love Tommy, and I want him in my 
scrap-book!’’ The reason for a similar per- 
formance a few days later, when he was 
found emptying the contents of the 
sewing-machine oil-can on his broth- 
er’s head, was not given. Was he 
applying the “oil to make his face 
to shine,” or anointing his brother’s 
head as for a Lenten fast? 

Children make their reputations as 
well as grown-up folks, and other 
children recognize it. Ata meeting 
of a class or society of small boys, 
the lady in charge asked a somewhat 
difficult question. Who could tell? 
Up went Elwyn Perry’s hand. 
“What is it, Elwyn?” said the 
leader. “If Thatcher Kastman was 
here he would know,” was the quick 
and generous reply. 

A little Connecticut boy was much 
interested in the electric contrivance 
by which “pressing the button” 
under the table brought the girl from 
the kitchen. He thought he saw 
great possibilities in this new dis- 
covery for accomplishing difficult 
tasks. ‘* Perhaps they will get elec- 
twisted in a place, and I can put 
my foot in it, and have my shoes all 
buttoned up’’! 

It was the same child who added to hi§ 
morning prayer this petition: ‘‘O Lord, make 
papa pleach good sermon today, and not let 
him pleach bad sermon. Do not let the peo- 
ple get sick of hearing him pleach.” The 
little boy had his wish—his papa did “‘ pleach”’ 
a good sermon every time, and the people 
were not tired of hearing him “ pleach ’’! 

Some boys near Boston, early learning the 
Lord’s Prayer, repeated one petition ina way . 
which seemed to them to have a practical 
meaning: ‘‘ Forgive us our debts, as we for- 
give Aunt LEtta’s.”” In another suburban 
town the children repeated the Fourth Com- 
mandment: “The Lord made heaven and 
earth, the sea, and all that in the miz ’’—won- 
dering always what ‘‘ the miz” could be! 

This recalls the New Hampshire schoolboy 
fifty years ago who learned in his geography 
that mankind was divided into classes: “‘ viz.: 
barbarous, savage, civilized, half-civilized, 
enlightened.’’ He recited in the class the 
answer, giving the first as ‘‘the Viz tribe’’! . 

This again recalls another schoolboy of my 
time—on the Massachusetts side of the line— 
who expected to answer the third question, 
‘* What are the amusements of Spain?” But 
the master asked the second, ‘“‘ What are the 
inhabitants of Spain called?” ‘‘ Bull fights,” 
eagerly shouted Solomon! (We thought then 
that such people belonged to the “ barbarous ” 


division.) 
LA. In 
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LESssON FOR April 3 Matt. 15: 21-31 


The Woman of Canaan 


BY REV, A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


The death of John the Baptist marked a 
crisis in the ministry of Jesus. From that 
time the distrust toward him which had been 
smoldering among the leaders of the Jewish 
church broke forth into open opposition. He 
met it boldly. He declared that these leaders 
substituted traditional views of Scripture for 
its plain meaning and thus “‘made void the 
word of God.’”’ He applied to the elders in 
the church epithets which his disciples never 
ventured to use, so far as we have record. He 
called them ‘‘ hypocrites ”’ and “‘ blind guides.”’ 
He predicted that they and their followers 
would “fall into a pit.” He declared that the 
religion of the acknowledged teachers of the 
church was formal and therefore not of God. 

This declaration and prophecy, which natu- 
rally would be interpreted as a threat, could 
be met only in one of two ways—either by sur- 
render to the leadership of this young man, a 
few months before an unknown village car- 
penter, or by attempts to crush him. At first 
the Pharisees had been indifferent or merely 
curious concerning him. None of them openly 
accepted his teaching [John 7: 48]. But his 
rapidly growing influence aroused their alarm 
and increased it. From this time to the end 
the shadow of the crucifixion lay on his path. 
During all the remainder of our study of the 
gospel of Matthew we shall be studying les- 
sons from the cross. 

Several weeks had elapsed since the last 
lesson. Jesus, having encountered and chal- 
lenged the opposition of the leaders of his 
nation, “withdrew” from them. Probably 
he went north from Capernaum, over the hills 
of Naphtali, along the western slopes of Her- 
mon, and came out in the vicinity of Tyre and 
Sidon. He may have.walked forty or fifty 
miles in this journey. Then occurred an inci- 
dent which must have suggested to the dis- 
ciples that even if the Jewish church should 
be overthrown the cause of their Master might 
still prevail. They could hardly have dis- 
cerned its significance at the time, but long 
afterwards both Matthew and Mark preserved 
this story, which illustrated a saying of Jesus, 
that people of all nations would enter the 
kingdom of God, while Jews would be thrust 
out [Luke 13: 28-30]. This story we will call 
Christ’s Answer to a Gentile’s Prayer. The 
contest which the Israelites regarded as among 
the most important in their history was that 
from which they received their name—when 
their great ancestor, Jacob, wrestled with God 
at Peniel, and prevailed. Worthy torank with 
that in Christian history is the victory of the 
Canaanitish woman in her encounter with 
Christ. We note: : 

1. The woman’s prayer [vs. 22-25]. It was 
the petition of an alien. She was Greek, 
Syrian, Phoenician, all in one. She had no 
right in the Jewish kingdom, which had pre- 
pared the way for the kingdom of heaven. It 
was an ignorant petition. She must simply 
have caught a current phrase by which she 
had heard Jesus called. Her people had 
never shared the hopes and ambitions with 
which the Jews had looked for the Messiah. 
The language in which the Jews addressed 
Jehovah was unknown to her. It was an un- 
supported petition. The woman came with- 
out friends and alone on a rumor about Jesus 
(Mark 7: 25]. She had no influence with him, 
and he was seeking to hide himself, not to 
heal. His disciples gave her no help, but 
only asked him to getrid of her. It was ap- 
parently a repelled petition. The silence of 
Jesus when she cried to him told her as much. 
His declaration to his disciples that his mis- 
sion did not include such as she was confirmed 
it. His first words to her, classing her with 
the dogs which the Jews despised, showed 
that he regarded her as deserving no favor 
from him. 
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Her attitude toward Christ, is that of every 
sinner, seeking the Saviour. Ignorant of the 
way to Christ, foreign by birth and life to 
‘the covenants of the promise,” without 
spiritual friendships, with only ill desert, 
what encouragement has he to expect an an- 
swer to his prayer? 

2. The woman’s interpretation of her prayer 
[vs. 26, 27]. Her petition was short. ‘“ My 
daughter is grievously vexed with a devil.” 
* Lord, help me.”’ But it was sharp enough 
to pierce the compassionate heart of the 
Saviour. He also was in deep trouble. Not 
long after this he said: ‘‘I have a baptism to 
be baptized with, and how am [I straitened 
till it be accomplished!’’ None may be so 
confident of making themselves understood 
by Christ as those who bear heavy burdens. 
Their condition is a passport to the inner 
sanctuary of his heart, if they will enter. 
‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden.” Yet the way in which he led 
the woman to interpret her prayer seemed 
harsh at first. He ‘‘answered her not a 
word.”’ But his silence did not silence her. 
He called her a dog, but as a dog she sought 
his help. When he refused her petition she 
caught at the one hope which his words sug 
gested. The word he used meant, not one of 
the wild, homeless beasts everywhere found 
in Palestine, for whom no one cared, but the 
house dog which had a place a‘ the feet of the 
Master under the table where his children 
sat. With quick wit she seized on that place 
as hers. ‘ Yes, Lord,” she said, “I am only 
a little dog. Your children are entitled to 
your first care. But give me the crumb which 
falls to your dog.” 

3. Christ’s answer to her prayer [v. 28). 
There is hardly another scene in the gospels 
which so presents Jesus to us asa real live, 
loving man. I think he was fond of dogs. 1 
think he appreciated mother wit. These feel- 
ings added keenness to the plea that touched 
his deepest sympathies. His reply is in ex- 


‘quisite harmony with a noble nature: “I yield 


to that. You shall have your wish.”’ 

Whatever God is, he is human. We are 
made in his image. We approach him as our 
Father. His love feels our need. When we 
pray, we speak to one “‘ acquainted with grief.”’ 
He who has “‘carried our sorrows” considers 
our petitions. This ignorant heathen woman 
came from home to meet Jesus because she 
believed what she had heard of him. She was 
ready to accept his estimate of her because 
she trusted him. She worshiped him because 
her faith interpreted his character; and her 
faith sharpened her wits to press her suit to 
success. Whoever would appropriate Christ 
as his Saviour must have full confidence in 
his truthfulness, power, wisdom, love. Then 
he will be sure to succeed. 

4. Christ’s answer supplemented [vs. 29-31]. 
Matthew seems to have added this brief sum- 


mary of Christ’s work of the same kind, to |’ 


show that the incident was typical. He would 
say, Any one may come to Christ and, like 


Jacob struggling at Peniel, may find Jacob’s |- 


experience repeated. ‘I will not let thee go 
except thou bless me;”’ ‘‘and he blessed him 
there.” 

This was and still is the gospel message, 
which every recorded act of Christ helps to 
illustrate. No one is so great a sinner that he 
is shut away from the kingdom of God. No 
seeming coldness of the Saviour is meant to 
be forbidding. He is but teaching us what he 
is and how to gain what we need. He will 
never deny the true seeker, whose triumph 
will be hightened at last by every painful step 
of the conflict through which he has passed. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, March 27-April 2. How Can Holiness 
of Will Be Cultivated? Josh. 24: 14-25; 
Acts 5: 17-32; Rey. 3: 14-22, 

By faith and prayer. Firm resolve. Resisting 
beginnings of evil. Study of Christian example. 
See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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Don’t blame the cake-box 


if your cake dries up quickly. - 

It will keep moist and fresh if 
ou use Cleveland’s Baking 
owder. 
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is a delight whether it is animate or 
inanimate, brilliancy of mind or metal 
is alwaysadmired. You can see it in 


your Silverware after cleaning with 


ELECTR CON 


and it’s a pleasant reflection to know 
that it’s done without detriment to 


metal or muscle. 


It’s the easy way, 


the pleasant way, the saving way. 


Isn’t it the way worth trying * 


Bt supply - cantectal for the ocking. 

imply send your address on a postal, or — 
15 ote. in aaaken for full sized box post-paid, 
All good grocers sel! it. 


The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York, 
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Here’s a Little | 
Nut to Crack-- | 


' JUST A GRAIN OF WHEAT. 


It is full of nourishment; 
the kind youneed and of 
the right sort. 
Excepting only the 
irritating husk, the 
whole is ground into 


FINE FLOUR 
b by the Franklin Mills. 
K A little off white because 
h allthe nutritive eiements are retained— 
therein is its goodness, 4. ¢., food. 






























If your grocer does not keep it, 
send us his name with your or- 
der—we will see that you are 
supplied. 


A See that the Flour deliy- 
A (a ered bears ourlabel; avoid 
, substitutes. egagpesee 


The genuine made only by the 
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® Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, \. V. 
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President Tucker at Yale 


THE MAKING AND THE UNMAKING OF THE 
PREACHER 

The third and fourth of the Lyman Beecher 
lectures at Yale were given March 17,18. In 
his third lecture President Tucker spoke of 
the “unmaking” process. There are, he said, 
influences continuously present which tend to 
undermine the preacher’s power. The first is 
unreality. This is felt particularly at the be- 
ginning of one’s ministry. The morality of 
preaching consists in the right correspondence 
between the apprehension and the expression 
ofagiventrath. Preaching becomes unmoral, 
if not immoral, when the expression goes be- 
yond the apprehension. It is better to really 
believe a half-truth than only to half-believe a 
real truth. Unreality comes first through the 
commitment of a truth to some one faculty 
exclusively, be it to reason, imagination or 
emotion. Reason cannot be trusted alone, 
nor can imagination or emotion. It was in 
this that the older descriptions of punishment 
were so weak. A man must not say, ‘I be- 
lieve,’ unless the whole man believes. 

\ second element of unreality lies in striv- 
ing after effect. Here lies the unreality of 
sensationalism, Third, undue stimulus of an 
audience conduces to unreality. A rhetorical 
courage which leads one to say in public what 
he would not say at all in private, or what he 
would not say in the same way in private, 
makes the preacher unreal, Here the preacher 
should make the positive stronger than the 
superlative. 

Apother factor in the unmakiog process is 
the want of direct and wholesome criticism. 
Instead of criticism the preacher hears flat- 
tering tongues, which keeps the preacher 
down to his lower levels. It is a mark of de- 
terioration when one is satisfied with himself 
because others are satisfied with him. Ab- 
sence, inattention and lack of results are the 
preacher’s best critics. The preacher should 
be unwilling to do the lesser instead of the 
greater duties. He may work indiscrimi- 
natingly, out of proportion. His preaching 
should be the one high, commanding, inspir- 
ing duty of his life. His one obligation is to 
his pulpit. He must make time for his prep- 
aration, although not to the exclusion of him- 
self from men who are in want. What is his 


defense here? He must allow for interrup- 


tion. His defense is in the power of concen- 
tration, of mental abstraction. He must hold 
his thought in the midst of disturbing infiu- 
ences. In considering calls and opportuni- 
ties outside his main work he must make 
sure that he gains first a secure standing in 
his own pulpit. 

A strong and subtle influence in unmaking 
comes out of the social relation. Here are 
many perplexing questions. Among them is 
the financial problem. Here he must accept 
conditions as he finds them, without, how- 
ever, making any concessions to stinginess. 
There is nothing else for him except to be 
content with his work. He cannot preach 
and complain at the same time. There is 
more complaining and restlessness in the min- 
istry than in any other calling. Too frequent 
chanves do much to unmake preachers. Long 
pastorates give the advantage of accumula- 
tions in personality. 

Still another influence in the unmaking of 


the preacher is his disappointment in men. 


When this amounts to confirmed distrust and 
bitterness his preaching is at an end. Doe not 
expect too much of men. Realize their restric- 
tions. Here we often lay on the individual 
man what ought to be laid on society or the 
church. The business man is bound by a sys- 
tem which ha opers his moral life. Here lies 
the argument for the training of the social 
conscience. We need to make it harder to sin 
and easier to be righteous. We do not need 
today mere “come-ou ers,” but men to work 
within institutions. 

Doubt tends to unmake the preacher. There 
is a doubt that is demoralizing and another 
that cou sists in a sincere challenge leading to 
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victory. The latter may be a blessing, as it 
was with Frederick Robertson. It may lead 
the way to reality. The influence of doubt is 
a growing one with the growth and successes 
of the preacher. He gets farther apart from 
the truth he utters. Ideals outstrip reality. 
He becomes more conscious of personal defi- 
ciency and shortcoming. 

President Tucker’s fourth lecture was on 
the preacher considered as an artist. He 
ought to have the conscience of an artist—a 
conscience with regard to the deliverance of 
truth as well as the search for it. He is to be 
judged by his use of method, sense of propor- 
tion, style and tone. There are two perfectly 
natural methods of preaching—the extempore 
and that cf the written sermon which is to be 
read. Between these are two other methods, 
the memoriter and that of the sermon written 
ta be delivered. The characteristic of the 
extempore method is that the mind of the 
preacher remains in a creative mood. 

President Tucker suggested that the young 
minister begin with the written sermon to be 
delivered. The danger of the memoriter is 


’ that of declamation, which is fatal. The ser- 


mon for extempore preaching or that written 
to be read requires severe training, espe- 
cially the former. Safeguards must be taken 
against uncertainty, unevenness, repetition, 
overfluency, overstatement and undue famil- 
iarity with the audience. The end to be 
gained through extempore preaching is worthy 
of the struggle. The danger is that one will 
make the easy choice the final one. Some 
men feel men more when they think of them, 
others when they see them. The extempore 
preacher is of the latter type. A danger in 
reading may be in resorting to tricks of lan- 
guage. The choice should be that of adapta- 
tion to personal powers. 

Next to method comes proportion. One 
must take care not to lay out a sermon for an 
hour if he is to stop at the end of thirty min- 
utes. Always choose a manageable subject. 
It may be better to leave a subject for years 
until it becomes so. There should be empha- 
sis in the distribution of parts. Let the ser- 
mon have movement and progress. Let it do 
justice to the truth as a whole. 

No less insistence should be laid on style. 
Truth of itself alone will never get a hearing. 
It must be truth, plus man, plus style. There 
are two qualities necessary, one physical and 
one moral, They are vitality and sincerity. 
Other qualities are plainness, simplicity. Men 
must be made not only to understand but to 
see. The thinking of the preacher will not 
take the place of the thinking of the audience, 
and in the presentation of truth he must reach 
to its depths without losing the way. 

The style of the preacher must include 
force. It may be the power of repose or of 
intense and sometimes vehement action.’ It 
may be weight or velocity. The one holds the 
audience, the other throws itself out on the 
audience. Force means directness, massive- 
ness and copiousness, not of words but of 
ideas. The foes to this are vagueness of 
thought or purpose and formality. An in- 
sidious danger often lies in smoothness of 
diction. There is one other quality of style— 
beauty. This does not mean ornamentation. 
It is inherent and is in the mind itself. 

Tone is necessary to the art of preaching. 
It is personal. It belongs to the preacher 
also in relation to his subject. There is a so- 
called pulpit tone which is regarded as cant, 
but there is a tone which belongs to the pul- 
pit. One element is certainty. Jesus Christ 
is the model. It must include sympathy with 
human life. It must have hopefulness. Above 
all it must have spirituality. This does not 
mean religiousness nor evangelicalism. It is 
more than either. Its definition depends on 
the needs of the time. ‘l'oday it is in contrast 
with materialism and skepticism. Mere ac- 
tivity, service and charity are not substitutes 
for spirituality. The preacher’s tone will give 
evidence of his dependence on God. It must 
not start from the man himself, but must have 
its initiative in the spiritof God. «. 8. M. 
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An Advantage of Being a 
Subscriber to The Con- 


eregationalist. 


By special arrangement, subscribers to The 
Congregationalist can obtain the improved 
Gram-o-phone at once and pay for it on the 
installment basis. 

In thus making it easy to come into im- 
mediate possession of this wonderful in- 
vention, we believe we are conferring a favor 
on every one who takes advantage of the offer 
—and for these reasons: 

The Gram-o-phone is not only a great scien- 
tific curiosity, but an inexhaustible source of 
home and social entertainment—as practical 
as a piano and a thousand times more varied 
and interesting. 

The piano, the banjo, or any other musical 
instrument has its limitations, but so far as 
addressing the ear is concerned the Gram-o- 
phone has none. No matter whether the 
record is made by the speaking or the singing 
voice, by the soloist or the full band or 
orchestra, the Gram o-phone, by setting in 
motion sound waves exactly similar to those 
vibrated by the originals, reproduces the same 
results—and to a degree of perfection simply 
marvelous. 

To confound the improved Gram-o-phone 
with earlier and less successful methods is to 
judge the “long distance ” lines of 1898 by the 
telephone of 1877. 

Its records are on disks of hard rubber— 
flat, circular, indestructible. 

They are made by a process which permits 
of unlimited duplication without impairing 
their distinctness or brilliancy. -Hence the 
proprietors can afford to pay almost any price 
for a desirable record, as it can be copied 
indefinitely. 

The authenticity of every record is covered 
by a thousand dollar guarantee, all later 
records being signed. They include those of 
such public speakers as 


Chauncey M. Depew, 
Dwight L. Moody, 


who will talk to you in your own homes ex- 
actly as they talk upon the platform. 

Sousa’s band, including his most celebrated 
solo artists, will play for you just as they 
have played for millions. 

New York Grace Church choir will sing for 
you, producing the harmony which hundreds 
travel miles to hear. 

Operatic artists, comedians, story tellers, 
banjo players, male quartets, “ coon singers,’ 
are instantly available through the improved 
Gram-o-phone. 

And most wonderful of all is its simplicity— 
no electricity, nothing complicated or likely 
to get out of order. No bar tubes—can be 
heard by hundreds simultaneously. Practical 
and profitable for exhibition purposes. Pays 
for itself, and more too. Many are making 
money with the Gram-o-phone. 

Price, improved Gramopbone, $25; r cords 
50 cents each. 

Terms, till May 1, 1898, special to actual 
subscribers to The Congregationalist, $5 cash, 
and $3 per month, records cash as ordered. 
The proprietors agree to refund the money, 
less express charges, if the instrument is not 
found as represented an! is returned im- 
mediately. For further particulars, address 
NATIONAL GRAMOPHONE Co., 874 BRoApb- 
way, New YorK. 





New York Mail and Express: “ All but human in its 
talk, and all but orginal in its music and song.” 

New York World: “Does not imitate, but actus ty 
reproduces ” 

Ram's Horn: “ We have no hesitation in saying that 
the Gram-o-phope, a8 now manufactured, is without 
question the most wonderful contrivution ever mde by 
science to the entertainment of the world.” 
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THE DEANE SALE 

The late Charles Deane, LL. D., was one of 
the most expert antiquaries and intelligent 
book-collectors of the century. He was espe- 
cially familiar with our colonial history and 
his library was peculiarly rich in works rela- 
ting to that subject. Efforts have been made 
since his death to keep his books together in 
the care of some historical society or in some 
other public place of deposit and use. But 
these endeavors have been in vain and his 
precious volumes now have been sold at auc- 
tion and scattered. 

The highest price paid was secured by one 
of the five known copies of the so-called ser- 
mon delivered at Plymouth by Robert Cusb- 
man in 1621. It was not by many the first 
address of the kind ever delivered in the Plym- 
outh Colony, as some suppose, but it ap- 
pears to have been the first of them to be 
published. It was printed in London in 1622. 
It is a small quarto volume of nineteen pages 
and this copy is bound in crimson levant 
moroceo. It was sold to Dodd, Mead & Co., 
of New York, for $1,000. In this connection 
it may be added that there is no ground for 
the belief, which the papers have stated to ex- 
ist, that one of the other four copies, now in 
the Yale Library, is the one which was lost or 
stolen out of the Harvard Library a genera- 
tion or so ago. 

Dr. Cobb secured for the Congregational 
Library two of Robert Browne’s works bound 
together in one, his A Treatise of Reforma- 
tion without tarrying for anie, and his A 
Booke which sheweth the life and manner of 
all true Christians. It is a great pity that our 
denominational library is not sufficiently well 
endowed to make proper use of such oppor- 
tunities of picking up literary treasures which 
it greatly needs, which rarely come into the 
market, and which are growing costlier year 
by year. 

Among the other works which brought the 
highest prices were the following: A Briefe 
Relation of the Discovery and Plantation of 
New Englapd, which went for $450; Hub- 
bard’s Narrative of the Troubles with the 
Indians in New England, for $316; Edward 
Johnson’s History of New England, for $155; 
J. A. Carter’s catalogue, a bibliography of 
North and South America, for $136; and Wil- 
liam Coddington’s Demonstration of True 
Love Unto You the Rulers of the Colony of 
the Massachusetts in New England, for $125. 
The Cromwell tract, Killing no Murder, Cot- 
ton’s True Constitution of a particular visible 
ehurch proved by Scriptare, Bradshaw’s Un- 
reasonableness of the Separation, the Cam- 
bridge Platform, and the Narrative of the 
Captivity of Mrs. William Johnson also were 
among the books disposed of. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE THEOLOGY OF LUTHER 

Rev. C, E. Hay has translated in two vol- 
umes this work by Prof. Julius Késtlin of 
Halle. It has long been known to the theo- 
logical public, having been printed first in 
1863. It has passed through more than one 
edition. It has secured for the author a fore- 
most place among scholars of his class and 
the distinction of being perhaps the leading 
exponent of the teachings of Luther. It is 
primarily historical, and is an exposition of 
what Luther believed and thought rather than 
an argument in defense of his views. It is 
analytical and philosophical], nevertheless, 
tracing with considerable minuteness the de- 
velopment of the great reformer’s theological 
opinions and teachings. Thus it throws a two- 
fold light upon him and his work. 

One of its conspicuous characteristics is its 
lucidity. The author has an uncommonly 
clear grasp of his subject, and the translator 
has succeeded well in rendering the original 
into fluent and easily intelligible English. 
The profoundly metaphysical nature of much 
of the treatise has not interfered, so far as 
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we have observed, with its successful trans- 
lution. It is elaborated in great detail, and 
not only in respect to Luther, but to the sub- 
ject of theology in general, it is a masterly 
treatise. Confined as it is by the limitations 
of a personality of the sixteenth century, of 
course it is not always in harmony with ac- 
cepted modern opinions upon the same topics, 
but it possesses permanent historical value 
and no modern scholar of theology may ven- 
ture to neglect such a work. Nobody can 
master the history of theology without atten- 
tion to Luther’s relation thereto as an ex- 
pounder and an example, and nowhere else is 
this revealed with the same skill as in these 
two substantial volumes. [Lutheran Pub. 
Society. . $4.50.] 
RELIGIOUS 


Mary and Ellen Gibbs have compiled a vol- 
ume entitled The Bible References of John 
Ruskin (Henry Frowde. $1.25), in which the 
various citations of the Bible in Ruskin’s 
different volumes are referred to and are 
classified under their different subjects. The 
book possesses a certain interest and occa- 
sionally may serve for purposes of reference. 
Mr. Ruskin’s interpretation of Scripture, as 
here indicated, is sometimes novel and strik- 
ing, and the book is neatly printed. 

The late Dr. Alfred Edersheim’s widely 
known Jesus the Messiah (Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.00] is out again in an author’s edi- 
tion. This is an abridgment of the earlier 
and Jarger work, and itself appeared some 
nine years ago in its present form. It is con- 
venient in shape, is printed attractively and 
embodies the substance of the larger work. 
It is a thoroughly admirable and remunera- 
tive study of our Lord’s character and life— 
one of the very best. 

A volume of Selections from the Writings 
of the Late Bishop Thorold [E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.50], with a preface by Dr. Davidson, 
the present Bishop of Winchester and Dr. 
Thorold’s successor, is one of those books 
which contains much strong and impressive 
thought in small compass. The selections 
have been carefully and wisely made, and 
they deal with spiritual themes of many differ- 
ent sorts and in a tender and, at the same 
time, practical fashion, which renders them 
peculiarly fitted to aid the Christian life. 
The author was a man of large experience 
and of broad and profound spiritual sympa- 
thies, and his mind was fruitful in encourag- 
ing and helpful suggestions. The book be- 
longs especially to the devotional hour, but is 
much less comménplace than many of the 
manuals issued for similar use. 

Aids to the Devout Life and The Message of 
the World’s Religions [Longmans, Green & 
Co.] are two little volumes to aid in Christian 
intellectual and spiritual development. In 
the first are papers on the Pilgrim’s Progress 
and the Life Divine, Thomas 4 Kempis’s Im- 
itation of Christ, Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Liv- 
ing and Dying, Browning’s Saul and Keble’s 
Christian Year, by Drs. John Brown, A. H. 
Bradford, Henry van Dyke, Bishop Hunting- 
ton and Mr. H. W. Mabie. In the other are 
papers on Judaism, Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Mohammedanism, Brahmanism and Christian- 
ity by competent divines. And the two little 
volumes, although different, supplement each 
other usefully in an important sense. 

Digging Ditches (Eaton & Mains. 50 cents] 
is a volume of sermons to boys and girls by 
Rev. F. B. Cowl. They are short, pithy, stir- 
ring, and show that the author understands 
boys and girls and how to help them. 


SOCIOLOGICAL 


Rev. J. H. W. Stuckenberg has made exten- 
sive studies in socialism and is the author of 
a book, The Social Problem (Social Problem 
Pub. Co. $1.00), which discusses living ques- 
tions with the purpose of promoting an intelli- 
gent understanding of them and of suggesting 
methods in the use of which their solution 
possibly may be found. Dr. Stuckenberg has 
had large acquaintance with socialists of all 
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sorts, especially in Berlin, and his purpose ig 
to unite thoughtfal and patriotic men of all 
classes in efforts for the amelioration of what 
is wrong with society. He has made large 
studies in addition to his own observations, 
and each chapter concludes with a list of im. 
portant volumes upon its topic. His book is 
rather an exposition of facts and principles 
than a plea for any particular course of action, 
It is expository rather than constructive and 
clears the ground but does not undertake in 
any considerable degree to outline the social 
structure desirable. General conclusions are 
drawn, the substance of which is that what. 
ever belongs to the individual should be left 
to him and whatever belongs to the state or 
the municipality should be left tothem. The 
evolution from individual to state contro! has 
not reached its limits, he thinks, and the state 
may justly be expected to control many great 
interests which it does not own. The author 
is conservative and cautious and his discus- 
sion is of much value. It accomplishes its ap- 
parent object successfully, but some readers 
will wish that it pointed towards somewhat 
more definite and actual steps to be taken. 
The author’s conclusions are expressed in the 
following sentences: ‘We see the hope of a 
solution in a soeialization which avoids all 
communistic extremes, which roots selfish- 
ness out of existing individualism, which fos- 
ters individuality without egoism, which en- 
courages an altruism which conserves the 
rights of the personality, and which exalts so- 
ciety by giving to the individual what belongs 
to the individual, and which exalts the indi- 
vidual by giving to society what belongs to 
society ”’ [p. 369}. 

An Introduction to the Study of Sociology 
{A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50] is another 
volume by Prof. J. H. W. Stuckenberg. It 
is exactly what it purports to be—an introduce 
tion to the study of sociology, not an elaborate 
treatise on sociology. Nevertheless it neces- 
sarily defines and describes sociology at some 
length, sets forth its relation to other social 
discipline, to use the author’s term, and dis- 
cusses at considerable length sociological eth- 
ics and methods. The work is intended for 
a text-book and is well adapted to use in this 
capacity. Differences in the type indicate read- 
ily to the eye the differences in the character 


‘of the material and the frequent introduction 


of paragraphs suggestive of questions and re- 
flections is a useful help to the best employ- 
ment of the book. We cannot help the feeling, 
in laying the beok- aside, that it has not brought 
us very far. It does not undertake to be more 
than a preparation for the study of the sci- 
ence, but it is so long that in spite of its clear- 


‘ness and ability one feels as though it were 


over-elaborated. Indeed, there is considerable 
repetition in its pages. Nevertheless, nobody 
may safely undervalue it. It is an earnest, 
comprehensive, learned and practical discus- 
sion, pointing in the right direction, stimulat- 
ing in influence and certain to be appreciated 
highly by all serious students of sociology. It 
vertainly might have been condensed, but there 
often is undeniable value in the reiteration of 
a truth, and some minds need it. 

The Social Mind and Its Development {Mac 
millan Co. $1.25], by Prof. G. E. Vincent, is 
a study of social evolution in its relation to 
individualism, so to speak. Social philosophy 
is examined with the purpose of applying the 
results of the examination to the problem of 
individual education. The argument of the 
book is broad, yet is limited to social life as 
the sphere of man’s activity. The important 
science of society is fully recognized by the 
author, and the process by which he explains 
the development of what may be called the 
social mind and the influence of this concep- 
tion upon individual culture and the relation 
of the theory as a whole to the genera! subject 
of education is made as clear, perhaps, as the 
nature of the subject permits. The chapters 
which will especially interest the educational 
world are those on the integration of studies 
and the tentative curriculum. The value of 
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nary and elaborate discussion leads up is ob- 
vious. A useful bibliography is appended to 
the book. 

The Gate Called Beautiful (Thos. ,Whit- 
taker. $1.50], by E. A. Warriner, is called in 
its sub-title An Institute of Christian Soci- 
ology. It can be fairly described as the ef- 
fort of an earnest and devout mind to apply 
the principles of the gospel to the study of 
social relations in the hope of clearing up 
what is perplexing and enforcing what is 
commendable therein. It is not a book, how- 
ever, which takes a strong hold upon the 
reader, or is destined to have any great 
influence over the reading publie. It is a 
good example of the book which has nothing 
very much the matter with it and is not par- 
ticularly noteworthy for excellence. Some of 
its positions are extreme; for example, the 
assertion that when true unity in community 
is established in the church both clergy and 
laity will voluntarily distribute their incomes 
among each other according to existing need, 
and that not to do so is to fail of being a 
Christian in spirit and in truth. This is an 
extravagance, and the kindred statement also 
made, as it*thas been made by so many others, 
that all things were common in the original 
church, is wholly mistaken, as the author will 
see upon rereading the passage. We should 
like to give more hearty commendation to a 
book so well intended, but it lacks virility. 


STORIES 


The Celebrity [Macmillan Co. $1.50], by 
Winston Churchill, is an uncommon story. 
The author is almost as venturesome in his 
plot as Mr. Stockton himself, and his charac- 
ters are wrought out with somewhat unusual 
self-command. The comical element domi- 
nates the story which, nevertheless, is neither 
a burlesque nor a satire. The interest of the 
almost absurd plot increases to the climax. 
The romantic element is interwoven skillfully 
and even gracefully, and one lays the book 
aside with the feeling that it illustrates a 
higher quality of literary workmanship and a 
greiter power of fresh and striking concep- 
tion than he anticipated at the outset. 

Simon Dale [F. A. Stokes Co. $150), by 
Anthony Hope, is a story of the time of 
Charles I. in England end of his plottings 
with the king of France. It paints scenes in 
the fortunes of the hero, an Englishman of 
good family but not noble, who is enabled so 
to turn events to his own advantage as to rise 
with unusual rapidity to the acquaintance of 
both kings, and in certain respects to a close 
and influential connection with their lives 
which shaped his own career. How this was 
brought about and with what unusual and 
exciting occurrences his career was chequered 
the author has portrayed in these interesting 
pages. 

The Life Story of Aner, which we noticed 
when published by itself a week or two ago, 
together with The Choice, The Fortunes of a 
Royal House and The Basilisk and the Leop- 
ard, four productions by Dean Farrar, are 
grouped together in a volume entitled Alle- 
gories [Longmans, Green & Co.] and make an 
interesting volume, graphic in its portrayal of 
imaginary events, effective in its teachings, 
more than ordinarily readable and well illus- 
trated. The young people will like it. 

In Young Blood [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25] Mr. E. W. Hornung tells the story of 
the struggles of a young Englishman for self- 
support and success. The principal charac- 
ter in the book, however, is not the hero, but 
a singular individual who blends the sharper 
and the philanthropist, the reckless Bohe- 
mian and the loyal friend in a manner at once 
Striking and amusing. It is a lively, readable 
story, never rising to high excellence but 
hever falling below an acceptable and enter- 
taining level. 

In the Midst of Life (G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 
$1.75] is a reissue of a volume already pub- 
lished called Tales of Soldiers and Civilians, 
by Ambrose Bierce. It contains more than a 
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unusual power and are invariably interesting, 
albeit sometimes with a-weird and startling 
kind of interest. But it is a strong book, 
containing good work of its kind. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Christian Greece and Living Greek (Peri 
Hellados Pub. Soe. $1:50] is a somewhat mis- 
cellaneous volume by Dr. Achilles Rose. It 
contains a series of papers on various subjects 
connected with the welfare of Greece, some of 
them being historical), others philological, and 
the volume constitutes an earnest plea for 
faith in the future of Greece and support of 
the efforts of that country to throw off the 
yoke of oppression, which, even under the 


control of the Powers, the author believes to ° 


be practically imposed upon it. He believes 
that the Greek language is adapted to become 
the international medium of speech, appar- 
ently forgetting the immense advances which 
English has made in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury toward universal adoption. Whatever its 
intrinsic merits may be, Greek stands no chance 
now of any such general adoption as he desires. 
The historical.portions of the book are not ob- 
jectionably animated by his patriotism, yet in 
some instancesthere is another side to the 
case. The volume possesses considerable in- 
terest, especially for Grééks and the friends of 
Greece. f ty 

Igerne and Other ‘Writings [DeVinne 
Press. $1.50] contains various papers and a 
few short poems by the late Arthur H. Marks, 


-a young Tennesseean who died some five years 


ago, having given brilliant promise in his short 
life of a distinguished and useful future. 
Bishop T. F. Gailor, a warm friend of the 
author, has furnished the introduction. The 
contents are orations, stories, criticisms, nar- 
ratives of travel and similar miscellaneous 
productions, some of them political, all of 
them exhibiting literary ability and all of 
them in one or another way genuinely inter- 
esting. They bear the marksof youth in some 
respects, but they are by no means immature. 
Two or three of the addresses illustrate the 
spirit which, as Bishop Gailor declares, ani- 
mates the young men of the South in relation 
to the Confederate cause, and, although they 
are animated by a profound loyalty to that 
cause, there is nothing in. them which need 
disturb the true patriot. 

The PaintettinOil [Lee & Shepard. $1.25), 
by D. B. Parkhurst, is a text-book for young 
artists. It is,admirable in arrangement and 
in the clearness of its details, is well illus- 
trated and covers specifically and intelligently 
the important field to which it relates. Teach- 
ers of painting will find it an aid and students 
may gain much from it, although no such 
book can serve as a substitute for the teacher. 
But it affords a great deal of information 
which every young artist needs. Its instruc- 
tions are eminently judicious, and we are con- 
fident that it will prove its value in use. 

Mr. C. M. Snyder’s Comic History of Greece 
{J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00] is one of those 
extravaganzas which many people enjoy im- 
mensely, but which seems to others somewhat 
monotonous, if not overdone. It is not the 
highest kind of wit which is illustrated either 
in the text or the pictures, yet nobody can ex- 
amine it without amusement. If it be read a 
little at a time the enjoyment of it may be 
prolonged considerably. We should not ad- 
vise its purchase, however, without exami- 
nation. 

Andrée’s Balloon Expedition in Search of 
the North Pole [F. A. Stokes Co, $1.50] isan 
account of the two trips to Spitzbergen made, 
respectively, in 1896 and 1897, by Andrée, the 
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the practical suggestions to which the prelimi- score of short stories which show a somewhat | the explorer into the air successfully, is by 


| M. Lachambre’s nephew, Alexis Machuron, 
who attended Dr. Andrée in the’ same ca- 
pacity. The two narratives are vivacious and 
entertaining, going considerably into details, 
and admirably illustrated by numerous photo- 
graphs. The intrepidity of Andrée and his 
associates impresses itself vividly upon the 
reader, and he will watch the more eagerly 
after reading the book for possible tidings 
from the explorers. 


NOTES 


—— Miss [na Coolbrith, the poet, has been 
chosen librarian of the Mercantile Library in 
San Francisco. 


— In a new London journal, The Quiil 
Driver, every review of a new book is written 
by the author himself. 


—— Mr. Hamlin Garland is about to visit 
the Klondike region in order to make studies 
of life for literary use. 


—— St. Andrews University announces that 
it is about to confer the degree of LL. D. upon 
Mr. J. M. Barrie. That of Lit. D. would be 
more appropriate. 


—— The memorial proposed for the late 
Rey. C. L. Dodgson, “ Lewis Carroll,” author 
of Alice in Wonderland, is a cot in one of the 
leading English hospitals for little theatrical 
children. 


—— A new religious magazine is announced 
by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, of London. 
It will appear in October, will be called Jan 
Maclaren’s Magazine, and will be edited by 
Rev. John Watson, D. D., who theneeforth 
will write only for its columns. 


—— Mr. Andrew Lang has been a most’ prc- 
lific author and compiler. The London cor- 
respondent of The Book Buyer says that “no 
fewer than 658 volumes are enumerated as 
owing their existence solely or in part to Mr. 
Lang,’’ and that these figures do not “repre- 
sent anything like his output,’’ much of which 
has been anonymous. 


—— It is proposed to organize a Burton So- 
ciety—named after the late Sir Richard F. 
Burton, the explorer and author—to publish 
English translations of Oriental classics and 
thus promote the study of Oriental l.terature. 
Its headquarters will be at Denver. Its first 
| publication is to be a translation of Burton’s 
Arabian Nights with the supplement, and will 
| be a facsimile of the Kamashastra Society’s 
| edition published at Benares in 1885-88. 


pier Among forthcoming biographies in Eng- 
| land are those of Susan Ferrier, the novelist, 
| whose writings were believed at first to be 
from the pen of Dean Swift; of the late 
Duchess of Teck, by Kinloch Cooke; and of 
George Borrow, by Professor Knapp, formerly 
of Yale. We happen to know something of 
the intelligent and conscientious study which 
Mr. Knapp has given to his task and an un- 
usually good book may be expected from him. 


— The discovery of the tomb of Osiris, 
| one of the chief deities of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, at Luxor, in upper Egypt, a part of 
Thebes, is reported to be authenticated. It 
was made by M. Amileneau, and he claims to 
have found also the tombs of the gods Set, or 
Seth, and Horus. Moreover Dr. Borehardt, 
of the Ghizeh Museum, declares that he has 
found at Negadah the resting-place of Menes, 
the first king of the first dynasty. If these 
reports prove correct, the recorded history of 
Egypt is carried back a thousand years before 
the so-called ancient empire. The contents 
and frescoes of these tombs are abundant and 
richly significant. Modern discoveries are 








famous Swedish aéronaut, who attempted last 
summer to reach the north pole by balloon. ; 
The account of the earlier expedition, when 
the setting out of the balloon party proved to 
be impracticable and had to be postponed, is 
by Henri Lachambre, who was Andrée’s as- 
sistant in preparing and equipping the bal- 
loon. The narrative of the expedition of last 
year, which attained its object of launching 





proving the existence of a distinct people and 
civilization at the beginning of the ancient 
empire, It was a white race, of Libyan ori- 
gin, and it came from the region of Babylonia 
and as a conqueror. It brought wheat, bar- 
ley, sheep, oxen, goats, the beginnings of 
writing and perhaps tools. 


For Books of the Week see page 439. 
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In and Around Boston 


Mr. Waldron Paid Back in His Own Coin 

If there is a more successful money-getter 
in Boston or, in fact, in the United States 
than Rev. D. W. Waldron he has yet to be 
discovered. He is constantly affording be- 
nevolent persons a chance to exercise the 
grace of giving. And he does not do this alto- 
gether for the sake of his own beloved City 
Missionary Society, but frequently he puts 
his sturdy shoulder to the wheel of some char- 
itable movement of an entirely different sort, 
whereby relief is afforded where it is greatly 
needed. 

Last week, however, his executive commit- 
tee turned the tables completely upon him, and 
he was made the surprised recipient of $800, 
which represents the good will of a number 
of friends, as he is just now passing the twen- 
ty-fifth milestone of his connection with the 
City Missionary Society. Ina felicitous speech 
Pres. R. H. Stearns mildly insisted upon Mr. 
Waldron’s spending the money upon himself 
and not on any one else, and thus carry into 
effect the suggestion made by this same com- 
mittee a year ago that he take a vacation of 
some length. Mr. Stearns hoped that Mr. 
Waldron would prorogue the legislature early, 
thus relieving himself of the duties of chap- 
lain, and then go abroad, perhaps te London 
to study city missions. Whether, under these 
gentle persuasions, this tireless worker will 
take the vacation which he has so richly 
earned remains to be seen. His fellow-labor- 
ers in the Congregational House are sending 
him time-tables and circulars of attractive 
vacation resorts, and it is hoped that pressure 
from all these various sources will induce him 
to quit his office for at least a month or two 
and get the benefit of the same fresh air which 
he provides so liberally for the poor of Bos- 
ton. 


The Church Union’s Annual 

Between forty and fifty gentlemen, repre- 
senting nearly as many churches in the Metro- 
politan district and nearly all of them life or 
annual members of the Congregational Church 
Union, dined together at the American House 
last week Wednesday evening, the occasion 
being the adjourned annual meeting of the 
organization. Pres. 8. C. Darling rehearsed 
the activities of the society under the direction 
of its executive committee during the year. 
Mayor Henry E. Cobb of Newton, the vice- 
president of the union, emphasized the impor- 
tance of the organization as a means whereby 
the stronger churches cin help to bear the 
burden of the weak. He believed, also, in the 
apostle’s injunction, that *‘every man should 
bear his own burden ”’ and that help should in 
most cases be extended only when the recipient 
was doing all in his power on his own behalf. 
He considered that one great advantage of the 
organization was that all its officials volun- 
teered their servic2s, and thus the responsibil- 
ity for its success came home with unusual 
force to every individual member. Mr. Frank 
Wood read a sensible paper touching the city 
church, dwelling particularly upon the meces- 
sity of maintaining the type of church which 
appeals to the middle class element. Mr. 
W. B. Mosman reported cheering progress at 
Leyden Church, Brookline. Rev. W. H. All- 
bright told of the opportunities confronting 
the Savin Hill enterprise. Rev. A. A. Berle, 
D. D., called attention to the Sunday school at 
Oak Square, Brighton, which needs only a lift 
from the union in order to become an influen- 
tial Christian center and perhaps the nucleus 
of a Congregational church. 

The re-election of the present board of officers 
was a tribute to the confidence reposed in their 
judicious and energetic policy. Mr. J. Howard 
Field, who has been the secretary since the 
union was organized, being obliged to retire, 
Mr. J. J. Tillinghast was chosen as his succes- 
sor. Treas. C. E. Kelsey reported that about 
$1,600 had been received during the year. Sey- 
eral changes in the board of twenty-seven 
directors were made in the interests of a wider 
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representation of the 100 churches composing 
the natural constituency of the organization. 


The Frances E. Willard Memorial Service 

Historic King’s Chapel was crowded with 
the friends of Miss Willard last week Wednes- 
day afternoon. Appropriate music, tributes 
of love in the form of original verse by Mrs. 
Merrill E. Gates of Amherst and Miss Ives of 
Dorchester and addresses by Rev. Messrs. 
Francis E. Clark, Arthur Little and L. B. 
Bates, ex-Congressman Morse, Miss E. B. 
Tobey, Miss Louise C. Purrington, Pundita 
Ramabai and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore made 
the meeting a prolonged one and yet full of 
intense interest. Pundita Ramabai’s tribute 
of love for the woman whose heart was so 
hospitable to the woes of women everywhere 
was full of its own peculiar eloquence, and 
Mrs. Livermore never spoke more forcibly or 
beautifully. Mrs. Livermore combined proph- 
ecy with reminiscence and discussed the fu- 
ture of the W. C. T. U., expressing opinions 
that she has promised to set forth in our col- 
umns in a forthcoming issue. 


To Aid Pundita Ramabai 

Channing Hall was crowded last week at 
the meeting called by the officers of the 
Pundita Ramabai Association. Rev. Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott, the president of the association, 
had come over from Brooklyn to preside. 
Rev. Drs. Alexander McKenzie, George A. 
Gordon and E. Winchester Donald were pres- 
ent to show the interest of the local clergy, 
and Pundita Ramabai was the center of inter- 
est, because of her remarkable history and 
the success of her work. She told how the 
school at Poonah had grown from its small 
beginnings, of its present success in giving 
religious but unsectarian training to the In- 
dian women in attendance and of the im- 
mense debt of gratitude felt toward American 
Christians by all who profited by the life of 
the school, the Sharada Sadan, the home of 
wisdom. 

The school needs additional gifts amounting 
to $20,000 with which to properly equip it for 
future work and greatest usefulness, and it is 
to secure this that the Pundita has come to this 
country. Moreover, certain technicalities of 
Indian law and custom make it seem best that 
the title to the property of the school should 
be vested in its founder rather than in a com- 
pany of American men and women, and to 
secure this the old association has been dis- 
solved and steps taken to put the property in 
the Pundita’s hands. 

Congregationalism in Cities—a Timely Discussion 

Rev. T. B. McLeod of Brooklyn addressed 
the Boston Ministers’ Meeting on Monday 
upon The Mission of Congregationalism in 
Our Cities. He believed that our splendid 
history justifies noble expectation. A new 
situation confronts us today—the increas- 
ingly complex problem of the city. Forty-five 
years ago Dr. Post’s ringing address for sav- 
ing the West met with ready response in the 
East. Now we need to turn our strength to 
the cities. Tne poor, idle and discontented 
supply good soil for dynamite and assassina 
tion. The gulf between classes ix widening. 
If you evangelize the Bowery, we can save 
Fifth Avenue. Our disgrace is that we have 
been playing at missions, and it will continue 
to be until we see and grasp the city problem. 
The flexibility of our polity and our fearless 
candor respecting faith ought to make ours 
the “church of the common people.” 

Congregational material is multiplying in 
our cities. But growth in churches fails to 
show where the exported timber from New 
England has gone. London—the center of a 
state church—has 400 Congregational churches, 
while New York has only three which are 
self-supporting, While the population has 


doubled, only two churches have been erected - 


mn Brooklyn, the “city of churches.” The 
need is for a united, strong. aggressive move- 
ment for church extension. Denomination- 
alism isa plan of God. We have carried self- 
effacement to an extreme and mus’ now en- 
courage self-hood. Too lung has the milk of 
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the Congregational cow been carried to Pres- 
byterian and Episcopal creameries. Now let 
us make our own butter. Another necessity 
is a readjustme:t of the home missionary 
policy, with a view to the problems of the 
cities. A new dam is needed in the stream of 
benevolence in great centers, an increase of 
tributaries, the tapping of new styeams. A 
third need is a Congregational plant in each 
large city, a mission house in which to train 
and educate young people for the kingdom of 
God. Lines of difference and demarcition 
exist, and we cannot blame either side. But 
we are to consider our own mission. 

Rev. H. H. Leavitt thought that the true 
method of reaching the masses is to erect 
churches which they should support, thus 
placing a premium on self-respect. In Osaka, 
Japan, he had successfully followed this plan. 
Rev. C. A. Dickinson, D.D., said that few 
large churches in Boston are in reality self- 
supporting. Financial strength is our need. 
It is the class of young people who are nct 
attracted by the average mission whom we 
seek to reach. 


Y. P. S.C. E. 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, April 3-9. The Grace of Hospital- 
ity. Gen. 18: 1-10; Heb. 13: 2. 

What has the Christian religion to do with 
hospitality? That is an instinct almost as 
old as the human race itself, and it finds ex- 
pression today among pagan as well as among 
Christian péople. Indeed, sometimes men of 
the world possessing generous impulses seem 
more ready to exercise this grace and to do it 
on a broader scale than professed Christians. 
But only through Christianity do we get the 
true idea of what hospitality is, how it should 
be manifested and who should be its bene- 
ficiaries. Inthe school of Jesus we are taught 
that real hospitality.does not require a cer- 
tain number of courses at a luncheon party, 
or, indeed, any kind of attention to our guests 
which represents a larger outlay of money 
and time than we can afford, or which would 
be likely to stimulate envy and covetousness. 
Moreover, the Christian idea includes the ex- 
tending of something beside dainty viands 
and easy couches. Noe one is genuinely hos- 
pitable unless he gives the best of himself to 
his guests. We often err by not unlocking 
the doors of our hearts to our friends. What 
they may be craving from us is not a sump- 
tuous meal at our table, but the outgo to them 
of our sympathy and affection. To be lavish 
of one’s personality is the highest form of 
hospitality, and we can exercise that at a 
frugal table as well as at the Hotel Waldorf. 

Another lesson regarding hospitality comes 
from Jesus in that memorable passage where 
he suggests that whenever we make a party, 
instead of inviting our kinsmen and rich 
neighbors, we seek out the poor and the lame 
and the blind. Such parties are not partic 
ularly fashionable, but there is no finer exhi- 
bition of the grace of hospitality than that 
afforded by such infrequent spectacles. It is 
good, however, that Christians are approach- 
ing nearer this gospel ideal. Unless they do 
extend their invitations outside their own set 
they hardly have begun to be hospitable. 

There is the reverse side of our subject. It 
bears upon the reflex influence of our guests 
upon ourselves. A man is judged not more by 
the guests he entertains at his table than by 
the thoughts he invites to his mind. We all 
need to become more hospitable in our think- 
ing. Let us be willing to entertain another 
man’s ideas. We may not decide to have them 
dwell permanently under our intellectual roof, 
but surely it will do us no harm to learn what 
another man’s thought of God, of Christ, of 
the Bible and of the hereafter is; or to learn 
what Henry George thought about social prog- 
ress, or what Eugene V. Debs thinks concern- 
ing our industrial system. Be open-minded, 
Christian Endeavorers. Thus only shal! you 
come to a kno « ledge of the truth. 
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News from the Churches 
Meetings to Come 
BosTON Mimemeeel a Pilgrim 


arch 

a. Topic, The § Readjustment of Public on 
ew Biiand be ypenites: n- 

daivn to Now Nathan A. Yo and Rev. W. Scott.” 


Pon mp MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
ices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in is aoe 
fal, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 


Benevolent Societies 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represen Massachusetts (and in huse' 
only) bv ae MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
orsTy, No. 9 Con tional House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. n B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

Bag AN’s HOME Misgionany ASSOCIATION, Room 

9. 32, © Jongregs tien Office hours. 9 to 6. An- 
sted membersh 1.00; fife’ membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicl ; Miss Annie ©. Brid, gman, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF So Eee i oR For- 
gion Missions, Con; tional 
H. Wiggin, Treasurer ; ag 2 Swett {Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. mee in New Yor hn cc 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and - ae 
regational House. Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
Miss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
charities Building, New York. Missions in the Uni 
Sates, ovenqene 
in the West, anes the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office, 21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 
&alle Street. Donations may be ig BF either of the 
above offices, orto i. W., Hubbard, Treasurer, Fou 
Ave. and Twenty-S3cond St., New "York City. 

[rz CONGREGATIONAL Cuencs BUILDING SOCIETY 

Church and Fonpene e Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 

D.D. Secretaeys 3 es E. io , Treasurer. United 
Charities Building, . York; Rev. George A. Hood, 
“ongregational House, Boston, Field Secre 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIBTY (including 
work of former New West Commission) .—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, re We home missionary 

palege 8, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 

hristian Zchools in Utah and New Mexico. ay 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational Mf Ag 
Soston; 151 Washington Street, Nepean is Tl, Address, 

10 Congregational House, Bosto' 

UonG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & Fase SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used = for mission work. Rev. 
George M. fae, 2 ; Secre' ry . A. Duncan. 
va. D., Field Secretary Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer, 
Songregational House, ay | ees 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD or MINISTERIAL AID.— 
+ifts should be sent to Arthur G, Stanw: , Treasurer, 
701 Sears Bulldt Boston. phe hme for aid to 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF. —In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
stonaries and ministers and — families, the committee 
-f the National Council asks from each church one —— 
«ld offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
vites bing Te ,erous individual gifts. For fuller information 


nutes of National Counetl 1892, and Year-Book, 
1383, page 62. Seere Rev. et ow hittl ttlesey, New 
Maven, Ct.; Treasurer, v. 8. B or ‘bes Hartford, 


weath to the “ Trustees-of the 
National Council of the fom sche = ager Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
taws of the State of Connecticut) here insert the be 
juest), to be used for the purpose Ministerial Relief, 


"orm of a bequest: U 


a3 provic ded in the resolution of the National Council of 
“he Congregational Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


THE C ONG RESAEIOE AL BoarD OF PASTORAL SuP- 

PLY, esta! lished by the Massachusetts Genera! Associa. 

“lon, offers its services to ee desiring pastors or 

vulpit supplies in setts and in other States. 

Boom 22 A, ae House, Boston. Rev. Charies 
ce, secre’ 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIRTY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and lan‘(smen 
peeetee. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 A.M., Bible 

,»3r.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings 
pan i evening exce af eee - Branch mission, Vine- 
yard Haven. Isa tional society and ap reals to 
all Congregational ‘ch es for support. Sen fg 
tions of money to B. 8. y od Corresponding 
Room 22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, 
comfort | bags, reading, ete., to Capt. 8. 8. Nickerson, 
chaplain, 287’ Hanover Streut. Beduests should read: 

afr’ and bequeath to the B m Seaman’s Friend 
Society the sum of $—~, to be appite fed to the charitable 
ses and purposes of said soc ety.” Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


SUCCESSFUL SUNDAY EVENING SERVICES 
IV, THE FIRST CHURCH, APPLETON, WIS. 


The test of time should certainly give weight 
tothe measure of the success which this church 
has attained promoting the efficiency of its 
second Sunday service. The idea now being 
carried out has been followed for more than 
six years. Unlike many efforts in this direc 
tion, no outside help is called in, the pastor, 
Dr. John Faville, giving the principal ad- 
dress, and the music with rare exceptions be- 
ing furnished by home talent. The unabated 
interest in the service continues and has in- 
¢reased the attendance from an average of less 
than 200 to over 500. ‘The success has also 
helped the morning service and has become 
4 powerful auxiliary in the general church 
work. These results have been attained 
through a general participation by the congre- 
gation in the service, programs being distrib- 
ited which contain the hymns and responsive 
readings, a short sermon on practical and 
timely topics, and the cheerful voluntary co- 
*peration of efficient committees. The serv- 
ices are under the auspices of the Sunday 
Evening Club, which in addition to its work 
on this line furnishes annually a series of enter- 
tainments of high order, which contribute in 
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‘ Jarge degree to the development of social 


Christianity. J. F. F. 


EVERETI’S GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


The First Church of Everett, Mass., cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary last week. The 
exercises commenced with a historical sermon 
by the pastor, Rev. W. I. Sweet, on the Sun- 
day mornirg of the 13th, and ended with a 
reunion and reception on Wednesday evening, 
the 16th, when several former pastors and 
church officials were present, Addresses were 
made by these former pastors: Rev. Messrs. 
Oliver Brown, G. Y. Washburn and E. T. Pitts 
on The Chureh and Its Young People, The 
Church and Its Care for Souls, The Church 
and Its Evangelistic Work, respectively. Hon. 
Francis Batchelder delivered an address on 
The Church and Good Government. 

Letters regretting inability to be present 
were received from the first Sunday school 
superintendent, Deacon Calvin Hosmer, and 
former pastors: Rev. Messrs. L. H. Angier, 
Albert Bryant, W. H. Bolster and A. B. Pat- 
ten. Of the three surviving charter members, 
Mrs. S. H. Clapp, Mrs. Elizabeth Newhall 
and Mr. William Whittmore, only the .Jatter 
was able to be present. The services were 





REV. W. I. SWEET 


largely attended, the vestries and parlors 
taxed to the utmost at the reception tendered 
by the ladies after the addresses. f 

Tae chureh has grown from its first mem- 
bership of twenty-four and Sunday school of 
thirty seven to a membership of 400 and a 
Sunday school of over 1,000. The organizations 
are well arranged and ideally officered and 
worked. Mr. Sweet, the present pastor, came 
to the church last December, since when 
twenty-eight new members have been received 
to membership. He was educated at Union 


‘College and Auburn Theological Seminary, 


was pastor in Farmington, N. H., four years 
and in Passaic, N. J., for five years, In each 
place the charch more than doubled its mem- 
bership under his pastorate. With but two 


~ exceptions, he has received new members into 


the church at every communion during the 
ten years of bis ministry. His welcome at 
Everett has been hearty and gives promise of 
a long and successful pastorate. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 


Juvenile accessions to a California church. 

Work among Spaniards on the Pacific slope. 

A wise following up of a revival in a Maine 
church, 

Three pastors recalled to former fields. (See 
Register.) 

A San Francisco church which ‘boasts more 
men than women. 

Three central Massachusetts pilpits vacated 
by resignations. 
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Present day Lenten topics chosen by an 
lowa pastor. 

A brother in New York State a Christian 
for fourscore years. 

How a Granite State church will help its 
singing and responsive reading. 

A New Jersey pastor’s way of encouraging 
young men to an interest in reading. 

Well organized and successful revival work 
in the Hawkeye and Sunflower States. 


































THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Andover 


Last Wednesday evening J. N. Haskell and 
H. W. L. Snell gave reports from the student 
volunteer convention recently held at Cleveland. 
——Professor Churchill is seminary preacher this 
month.——Last Monday A. E. Stearns read a paper 
before the class in New Testament exegesis. 


Yale 


The Philosophical Club last week heard Dr. C. H. 
Judd of Wesleyan speak on Some Factors of Percep- 
tion.——The Leonard Bacon Club debated Whether 
individual cups should be adopted in the com- 
meanion service.——On Monday evening the Mis- 
sionary Society was addressed by Rev. H. M. Law- 
son of India, a member of the Graduate Class, on 
The Conflict of Hinduism and Christianity in India. 
——Among special lectures of the week were: The 
Main Object of Civil Service Reform, by Mr. H. D. 
Taft of Watertown; Education and Social Service, 
by Mr. 8. T. Dutton of Brookline; Tie English 
School of Painting, by Professor Hoppin; Modern 


War Material, by Capt. A. Murray, U.S. A.; Work 
and Weariness, by Professor 
guished visitor was Prof. William Knight, LL. D., 
of St. Andrews, Scotland, who gave two lectures— 
Personal Reminiscences of Tennyson and Brov n- 
ing and of Clough and Arnold.——The remaining 
Lyman Beecher lectures by President Tucker will 
be given March 24, 25, 31 and April 1. 





CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 

InpD.—The Fort Wayne Association met at Fre- 
mont, March 8, 9. This church is without a pastor, 
but entertained the visitors royally. R*po ts were 
full and mainly encouraging. The opening sermon 
was by Rev. E. E. Frame. Special features and 
papers were: A Blackboard Lecture on the Bible, 
Home Missions, Sources of Spiritual Power, The 
Christian Conception of God. John Goidon, son of 
Rev. Robert Gordon of Addison, Mich., was appro- 
bated to preach for three years. 

The Central Association met with Trinity Church, 
Indianapolis, March 15. The morning hour was 
occupied by speakers on the benevolent societies, 
and a woman’s ho :r was pied with Missi in 
Southern Indiana. Other subjects were: The Home, 
in Its Relation to the Church, to Public Schools, to 
Social Life, the Ideal Home; Reforms in the Home; 
Congregationalism; The Y. P. 8.C. E. Rev. J. H. 
Liter was admitted from the Wesleyans and Rev. 
Mrs. Rhoda S with from the Christian denomination. 


MicH.—The Lake Superior Associa‘ion met at 
Lake Linden, March 8,9 Topics: The Mission of 
the Bible, Inspiration and Biblical Criticism, What 
Should Be the Attitude of the Ministry to the Bible? 
How Does the Bible Minister to the Needs of the 
People ? 





CLUBS 


MINN.—The 13th meeting of the Southern Minne- 
sota Olub was held at Faribault, March 14, The 
principal address was by Rev. 8. G. Smith, D.D., 
pastor of People’s Church, St. Paul, on The Genesis 
of Crime. The attendance was large, and the ad- 
dress one of the finest ever given before the club. 

Ww —Puget Sound Club met in Tacoma, March 9. 
Rev. W. A. Remele, the new pastor won by Olympia 
from the Green Mountain State, was introduced. 
The addr-sses dealt with practical problems—edu- 
cation, self-support for churches snd aggressive 
church extension for western Washin.ton. The 
need of more united effort for the advancement of 
Christian work is strongly felt Much interest was 
manifested in Tac »ma and Coupeville Academies as 
feeders of Whitman College. A resolution was 
adopted favoring the formulation of plans for evan- 
gelistic work and for union in church extension. 





NBW ENGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 428. 

BRIGHTON.—A series of speciai meetings to 
stimulate a deeper spiritual life is to be held for two 
weeks, beginning March 28. Every night except 
Saturday will be occupied, the last Friday, April 8, 
being devoted to a communion service. 
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Massachusetts 
CHELSEA.—Central. The church paper, 
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| 
The | ° 9 
Visitor, in its February issue appears as a special — 
number, containing editorial reference and detailed | 
accounts of the completion of the pastorate of Rev. 


C. E. Jefferson. There are also included pictures 
of the pastor and his family, and a cut of the 
church, 

SALEM.—Dr. D. C. Greene of Japan addressed 
the Tabernacle congregation last Sunday morning 
and spoke at the South Church in the evening in 
the series upon The Signs of the Times. He showed | 
conclusively that in missions, éspecially in Japan, 
the outlook promised large returns for the invest- 
ment.—Tabernacle. A Men's Club for social and | 
literary purposes has been organized, with a mem- 
bership of 40.—Crombie Street. The men in this 
church will soon form a similar society. 


HAVERHILL.— Union. The new pastor, Rev. A. 
F. Newton, began work last Sunday. Previously 
he has preached more than 20 years in three for- 
mer pulpits. 

LOWELL.—First. Rev. S. M. Dick, who has sup- 
plied the pulpit nearly two years, is considering a 
call to a prominent Methodist church in Providence, 
R. I1.—Trinitarian puts special emphasis upon 
the Sunday school and last week the officers and 
teachers tendered a reception to the pupils of the 
main and intermediate departments. A chalk talk 
on Sunday school work by Mr. F. T. Bailey of North 
Scituate proved interesting. It is proposed to hold 
a series of such receptions to bring the several 
departments into closer companionship.——<Xirk | 
Street. A special patriotic service last Sunday 
evening drew a great congregation. Rev. W. A. 
Bartlett preached in behalf of the Cubans and a col- 
lection was taken for the Cubans and the sufferers 
from the Maine disaster. The church was hand- 
somely decorated with American flags and the 
hymns were patriotic. : 

FITCHBURG.—Rollstone received 24 new mem- 
bers, 14 on confession, at the last communion. The 
hearts of the pastor, Rev. W. O. Conrad, and his 
people rejoice in this evidence of God’s blessing. 

ATHOL received 24 members on confession at the 
last communion, a result of evangelistic meetings 
assisted by Rev. E. A. Whittier and continued by 
the pastor, Rev. R. G. Bugbee. The interest con- 
tinues and promises greater results. 

WoRCESTER.—The ¢ ddress before the Ministers’ 
Meeting, March 14, was given by Dr. J. E. Tuttle 
on Church Debts and Christian Giving. As part of 
his address he told in detail how he had succeeded 
in three weeks in raising over $61,000 to cancel 
the debt on Union Church.—Belmont has ac- 
cepted an offer for its property, but will retain the 
use of its edifice until January next. The people 
have already pledged over $2,000 toward a new 
ed fice, to cost about $10,000, which they hope to 
have free from debt and ready for occupancy Jan. 1. 
——Bethany is making a strenuous effort to wipe 
out its debt of $6,700. 

BoyLstTon.—Rev. D. E. Burtner, the pastor, has 
resigned, and will leave April 15 to take a pastor- 
ate in Swampscott. He has been in Boylston five 
years during which he has made many friends. 
The church has thrived under his direction, and the 
building has practically been made over. Mr. 
Burtner is a graduate of. Lebanon Valley College 
in Pennsylvania, and was ordained in 1890. He 
preached in Kansas two years, then came East to 
study at Harvard and in 1893 was settled in Boyl- 
ston. 

PALMER.—Second. Rev. F. E. Jenkins soon takes 
up the pastorate of the Central Church, Atlanta, 
Ga. Itis just five years ago that he began labors 
with this church, as he had previously been in the 
South. His departure is regretted by his own parish 
and by the members of all the other churches. His 
influence in temperance work has been strong in all 
this section. A revival in Palmer, which has al- 
ready resulted in about 200 conversions, will delay 
his leaving for a time. 

DupLEy.—Rev. W. E. Morse, the pastor, has re- 
signed. He and his wife have been received to the 
Methodist church of Webster by letter. Mr. Morse 
expects to labor under the Methodist N. E. Confer- 
ence. His departure is regretted by many, as he 
has labored successfully here. He has given much 
attention in bis studies to sci and theology. 
His resignation takes effect April 3. 


DovuGLas.—First, pastorless for a year and a 
half, has recently been greatly revived through the 


Continned on page 431. 
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ARPETS 


Medicine—GREATEsT because it does 
what all other medicines fail to do. 
Scrofula is the most insidious disease 
which taints the blood of the people, 
producing incalculable suffering to many, 
while in others it is a latent fire liable to 
burst into activity and produce untold 
misery on the least provocation. Now, a 
medicine that can meet this common 





enemy of mankind and repeatedly effect 
the wonderful, yes, miraculous cures | 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla has—even when other | 
remedies had totally failed and all hope 
of cure bad been given up—clearly has | 
won the title of America’s Greatest | 
Medicine. 
“C. I, Hood & Co., Lowéll, Mass. : | 

** Gentlemen : — For nearly thirty years was | 
a sufferer from the effects of scrofula and | 


impure blood; and though doctoring nearly | 
all that time I'.did not find relief, and I had | 
practically given up all hope of ever recovering | 
my health. There were times when I would | 
rather have died than to live, but [am thankful | 


to say since taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla I am 
as sound as adollar. My trouble began after 
having an attack of typhoid fever, when an 
abscess formed on my right side above the 
fourth rib. The strange part about it was 
that it did not break for six months after it 
first appeared although it pained me cop. 
tinually. After it broke it became a running 
sore, and I was compelled to wear a band ige 
all the time. Physicians told me the only 
way I could be cured was to have an operation 
performed and have the ribtaken out. They 
called the trouble bone disease, as four pieces 
of bone had been discharged from the sore, 
I suffered constantly, but hesitated about an 
operation. Before deciding to’ submit to this, 
I determined to give Hood’s Sarsaparilla a 
trial. I began taking it according to directions, 
and before I had used three bottles | felt a 


Change in My Condition. 


When I had taken the fourth bottle the sore 
on my side had healed, ‘The cure has proved 
to be permanent, and I value Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla so highly that I always take it when 
I am not feeling well, and it always does me 
good.” W. H. HerrNer, Alvira, Pa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s ireatest Medicine because it cures when other medicines fail. 
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ART AND NATURE, 


and is elaborately finished in every part. 


Parton once said that fidelity was seven-eighths of 
business success. 
chiffoniere could be pictured with sufficient fidelity in 
this sketch, we should sell our entire stock in no time. 

But the engrav ng travesties its beauty. The whole 
piece is full of illuminating inlay. 
". wood is Mexican Mahogany. 
», the marquetry shows to fine advantage. 

The front is a double serpentine. 
to the mirror are copied from some rare old cabinet- 
work of the 18th century. The trimmings are of solid 
The chiffoniere stands over six feet in hight, 


We agree with Parton. If this 


The foundation 
Upon its. clear surface 


The supports 


This serves 


to illustrate only one of nearly 300 patterns we exhibit in our salesrooms. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. BOSTON. 




















bone. Whooping Cough, 
" Croup,Colds,Coughs, 


During recent years an important change has taken place in the 
treatment of certain diseases of the air passages. While formerly !t 
was the custom to rely almost entirely on internal medications in this 
treatment, the importance of direct applications of medicines to the 
diseased parts is becoming more and more generally recognizec. 

Of this method of treatment, Cresolene is the most “ 
used, the most successful in its results, and the most convenient 
way of medicating the air passages. 

Descriptive booklet, with testimonials, free. For sale by all 
druggists, United States and Canada. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall Street, New York. 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, U. S. Agents. ‘ 


Cures While You Sleep 


Asthma, Catarrh. 
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labors of Evangelist Lingl y of Worcester. An 
afternoon preaching service is sustained, and the 
evening meetings are conducted by the C. E. Soci- 
ety. 

SPRINGFIELD.—North. Av evening stereopticon 
address last Sunday on missions served to increase 
a special interest in the church.—— astern Avenue. 
The pastor, Rev. R. H. Bosworth, is giving a series 
of illustrated lectures Sunday evenings on How 
We Got Our Bible.——Faith. A sermon i; being 
preached each Sunday evening of the Lenten sea- 
son by visiting clergymen.—First. The evening 
service was devoted to a musical program of Men- 
delssohn’s works. Rev. F. L. Goodspeed, the pas- 
tor, delivered a no-license address at South Hadley 
last Sunday.—Jndian Orchard has begun the 
celebration of its 50th anniversary.——Zmmanuel. 
A young men’s class of considerable strength has 
been organized in the Bible school. 


Maine 


ELLSWORTH FALLS.—Every two weeks since the 
revival in October the pastor, Rev. E. L. Hunt, has 
held a Bible class for study. Original diagrams on 
large pieces of white cloth were stretched across 
the vestry, and carefully prepared papers for each 
subject were distributed t vo weeks previous to the 
lesson. Since fall the membership has more than 
doubled, about 30 having been received into fel- 
lowship. The Sea 8 de Local C. E, Union held its 
last quarterly meeting here. 

AvGUSTA.—A small debt has remained over for 
some years, and eff »rts have been made for pledges 
to cover expenses of the ensuing year and wipe 
out the debt. Nearly $250 have been raised by the 
women to repair the parsonage. Recently the pas- 
tor, Rev. J. 8. Williamson, gave a eview of the 
past history of the church and incited to still more 
earnest endeavor. in the future. The congrega- 
tions are full at the Bunday service, and the 8. 8. 
attendance increases steadily. 

Macuras.—Services are planned for every even- 
ing during Passion Week. A recént Frances E. 
Willard memorial meeting was largely attended. 
The pastor, Rev. C. D. Crane, had a crowded house 
at a lecture on The Affection, Intelligence and 
Fidelity of the Dog. at which some children aided 
with true illustrations. A contribution for Cuban 
relief has been collected. 

Rey. George Crediford of Winthrop decides to 
adhere to his ;esignation of the pastorate.——Rev. 
Richard Owen of Bar Harbor preached recently in 
a Dutch Reformed chureh, Brooklyn.——Steuben, 
the newly organized church, formerly a branch of 
Cherryield, now becomes independ nt.——Rev. H. 
W. Kimball of Skowhegan will conduct a monthly 
vesper service aided by a choir of young women. 
— Westbrook took a collection of nearly $130 for 





Evangelist Haines ——In Wells Rev. W. H. Teel is 
holding a series of meetings aided by Rev. Messrs. 
Bailey and Lockwood.——Parsonages have been 


secured at Lewiston, Pine Street Church; at Fort 
Fairfivld for the new pastor, Rev. E. B. Wood; and 
at Machiasport, presented by the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety. 

New Hampshire 

BERLIN.—The pastor, Rey. J. B. Carruthers, has 
just passed his fifth anniversary. The church is in 
good spiritual condition and the Sunday school roll 
larger than ever. Electric lighting and new heat- 
ing apparatus have been furnished during the pres- 
ent pastorate, and a parsonage has recently been 
presented by Mr. W. W. Brown. 

HAVERHILL.—Rey. Ralph Gillam has just closed 
a three weeks’ series of revival services, including 
four days at Pike’s Station, which were attended 
with great spiritual quickening. One hundred or 
more avowed their purpose to change their lives. 

CL. kEMONT has placed on each side of the cen- 
ter ach of the audience-room, in full view of the 
congregation, a handsome frame for holding the 
numbers of the hymns and the page of the respon- 
sive readings, 

WoL BORO.—AS a result of a late series of evan. 
8elisi ic services assisted by Evangelist Gillam more 
that 100 persons signed cards. The various socie- 
ties of the chureh have received a new impetus. 

RAYMOND, at its annual meeting, voted not to ac- 
cept the resignation of Rev. A. H. Thompson. He 
was unanimously invited to enter upon an 11th year. 

‘SouTH BARNSTEAD.—A series of revival services, 
aided by Rev. W. H. Woodsum, for three weeks has 
interested and quiekened the church. 

Vermont 

CHELSEA.—Rey, B. B, Sherman has just closed a 
happy eight years’ pastorate, during which, in the 
face of a declining population, the benevolent con- 
tributions have been three times greater than in 
the eight years preceding, and more than one-third 
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of the present me ip has been received. The 
dismissing council met March 9 and expressed its 
confidence in the Christian integrity of the retiring 
pastor and commended him for further work else- 
where. Ata farewell reception tendered Mr. and 
Mrs. Sherman, March 16, a purse of $40 was pre- 
sented. 
Connecticut 


New HAVEN.—Taylor Memorial. Rev. A. M. 
Hall is chosen to deliver the Fast. Day sermon at 
the union service of Congregational churches.—— 
United. The Men’s Club service was addressed 
Sunday evening by Dr. P. S. Moxom of Springfield 
on Some Aspects of the Labor Problem,——Plym- 
outh. The pastor, Dr. W. W. McLane, is preaching 
a series of Sunday evening sermons on Characters 
Around Calvary.——The State 8. 8S. Association met 
at West Haven, March 20. Among the speakers 
were Mrs M. T. Sheffield, on The By-Places of Con- 
necticut, and Secretary G. 8. Deming. 


HARTFORD.—Asylum Hili held a union service 
last Sunday addressed by Rev. Marcellus Bowen of 
Constantinople on the work of the American Bible 
Society in the Levant._—South. Last Sunday even- 
ing Dr. J. M Yonan, a young Persian being edu- 
cated in this country, gave an address.—— Windsor 
Avenue. A week ago Sunday Rev. J. H. Twichell 
gave an interesting discourse on the early settle- 
ment of the towns of Hartford, Windsor and Weth- 
ersfield, paying high tribute to Rev. Thomas Hooker. 
Last Sunday evening Hon. H. C. Robinson gave an 
address on The Home, 

MIDDLETOWN.—First. The 29th anniversary of 
the ordination and installation of Rev. Dr. A. W. 
Hazen as pastor took place the second week in 
March and was appropriately celebrated. During 
this time the church membership hss more than 
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doubled, while that of the Sunday school is. three 
times what it was 28 years ago. The present house 
of worship and the chapel have been built and 
many other changes brought about. The churclris 
one of the oldest in the State, having been organ- 
ized in 1668, 

SOUTHINGTON.—Friends of the late Rev. Joseph 
Danielson will be interested to know that memorial 
services were held at Westbrook, Me., his first par- 
ish, where his daughter is now teaching, and at 
Southbridge, Mass., where he labored successfully 
11 years. The chirch here, over which he was 
settled six years, sent resolutions of sympathy to 
his family. 


NEw BRITAIN.—South. At the last communion 
service 15 persons united with the church, 11 being 
young men. Dr. Cooper referred to the service as 
being the last communion before his 20th anniver- 
sary as pastor. He is spending two weeks at 
Orange Grove, Florida. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

NEw YorxK.— Woodhaven received 20 persons on 
confession sat the last communion. A revival spirit 
is manifest in all the work. A Chinese 8. 8. class 
has been recently formed. The pastor is Rev. F. I. 
Wheat.— Manhattan’s first annual report contains 
a good showing, the total receipts being $17,719. 
The benevolences were $5,326. The building fund 
amounts to about $2,300. All the departments fur- 
nish detailed reports. 


SYRACUSE.—Good Will. Rev. L. F. Buell of 
Mount Vernon, who has accepted a call here, begins 
work April 1.—-South Avenue. Frequent gifts re- 


Continued on page 432. 
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cently from the members a:e a communion table, a 
pulpit Bible and hymn-books. Rev. W. F. Ireland 
is pastor. 

ROCHESTER.—Plymouth. Sinee Rev. W. F. Ket- 
tle has resisted the efforts made to urge him to 
withdraw his resignation, the church has voted to 
accept it, at the same time passing resolutions ap 

| preciative of his faithful two years’ pastorate. 

CARTHAGE.—The oldest of the two members of 
this church who were over 100 years old has died 
at the age of 103 years and seven months. He had 
been a Christian 82 years. 

GRAND ISLAND is prospering under the leader- 
ship of Rev. R. D. Bussey, special services of con- 
siderable interest having recently been held. 

East Bloomfield has organized a Y. M. C. A. of 30 
members, the fruits of the revival the past month. 
-— West Bloomfield has been blessed by a series of 
meetings led by Mr. and Mrs. L. 8. Chafer, a large 
number having professed conversion.—The eighth 
anniversary of the organization in Clayton was cel- 
ebrated on the 17th. 

New Jersey 
ORANGE.—Valley. The pastor, Rev. C. A. Sav- 
| age, has arranged to gi:e a series of Sunday night 
| Lenten lectures on the subject To Him That Over- 
| cometh, with tbe special topics: The Tree of Life, 
Death Disarmed, Hidden Manna, Enthroned, and 
White Raiment and a Crown. At the last com- 
munion service among the seven persons received 
1o membership were five on confession from the 
Junior Endeavor Society. These were all mem- 
bers of one 8. 8. class. The new manual shows last 
year’s benevolences to be nearly $2 000 and the 
total receipts of ail organizati ns about $8,000. 
| The total membership is about 300. 
| PLAINFIELD.—Four Sundays of Lent are being 
| observed as special days, one a missionary Sunday. 
| The pastor, Rev. C. L. Goodrich, is giving a series of 
| “pastoral talks” on Sunday afternoons for the 
benefit of the young people and those contemplat 
ing joining the church. There are also readings 
with young men at the parsonage on alternate Fri- 
| day evenings. At the midweek meeting The Last 
Parables of the Master are tle topics for the 
| month. 


THE SOUTH 
Kentucky 

NEWpPoRT.—The pastor, Rev. William Johnson, 
has just organized a young men’s club for the pur- 
| pose of enhancing social, intellectual and religious 
elements. 

Rev. J. W. Doane of Bethel has been conducting 
a profitable revival among the churches under his 
charge. 


Georgia 
| ATLANTA.—First. Rev. H. H. Proctor, the pas- 
tor, is preaching a series of sermons to men con- 
verts on Religion for the Whole Man. The Young 
Men’s League is conducting a series of popular } c- 
tures by leading thinkers. Lenten subjects are 
used in the prayer meetings. Mr. Proctor was re- 
‘ently elected president of the Ministers’ Inter- 
denominational Union of this city. 
| Plorida 
Kry WeEst.—First enjoys a steady growt®. 
Nightly services are being held this month, the fea- 
ture most prominent being no preaching because 
there is no time for it. Many ask for prayer and 
publicly declare themselves for Christ. The indica- 
| tiops are toward a great arousing, brought about 
solely through active service of the members. The 
| pastor is Rev. U. W. Frazer.— Dr. J. E. Twitchell, 
D. D., paid the city a two days’ visit recently, favor- 
| ing the people with a helpful half-hour talk. Mrs. 
Pedrick of Dr. Behrends’s church has organized a 
| Chinese Sunday school, the first attempt in the city. 
| ORANGE City since the first of the year has re- 
| ceived quite a number of new members witout a 
| special interest. The church is trying to gather in 
| those of the congregation who have begun a Chris- 
tian life. Rev. L. A. Austin is pastor. 
Louisiana 
HAMMOND is laying hold of the incoming Nortt- 
ern element, and, under the efficient ministry of 
Rev. Eben Herbert, promises soon to be a vigorous, 
self-sustaining organization. Twelve new mem- 
bers were received March 6, eight on confession. 
ROSELAND is a new settlement in the pine 
woods region. The people want the gospel and 
turn naturally to Congregationalism. Outlying di - 
tricts offer large openings for missionary service, 
which the church is meeting nobly. Rev. H. A 
Shearer, who has recently come here, is doing 
strong work. 
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THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

ELY R1A.—First has its plans for a $40,000 build- 
ing to be built at once, Meantime services are 
held in the Opera House and are largely attended. 
The new building will contain a gymnasium, read- 
ing-room and various other institutional features, 
which will be available for the entire community, 
as the church is centrally located and there is no 
y. M. C, A. in the city. The church has established 
a kindergarten, which meets at present in one of 
the publie school -buildings and which has more 
applicants than can be admitted. 

CLARIDON.—Rev. H. 8. Thompson closes an eight 
years’ pastorate, April 1, and removes to Chardon. 
for « time of rest. During his ministry 74 new 
members have been added, 47 on confession. The 
benevolences have been unusually well sustained, 
and the house of worship has been thoroughly 
repaired. 

CINCINNATI.— Walnut Hills, Rev. A. M. Asa- 
doorian of Oberlin Seminary gave an instructive 
lecture on the Armenian Massacre March13. After 
the morning sermon $980 were raised for current 
expenses. The ladies of this church and of the 
Storrs Church have given profitable entertainments 
lately. 
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Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 418.) 

GLENCOE.—Among the new members recently 
received were the newly elected pastor, Rev. Alex- 
ander M. Ingraham, and his wife. The service was 
conducted by Professor Mackenzie of Chicago Sem- 
inary, with whom Mr. Ingraham has been closely 
associated as a scholar, secretary in literary work 
and assistant pastor under him at the Washington 
Park Church, Chicago. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS.—People’s. March 13 was a day of 
rejoicing, 24 persons being received, making 31 
since the January communion, 14 on confession. 
Congregations have increased at services in the audi- 
torium.——Trinity. It was “ financial day” March 
13. Rev. Levi White, the pastor, preached on Be- 
neficence twice. The church has recently purchased 
a building. The home subscriptions aggregated 
$2,200 and the Church Building Society made a 
grant of $1,500. 

MICHIGAN CiTy.—First. Rey. Theodore Clifton 
occupied the pulpit, morning and evening, March 
13, setting forth the needs of the Education Soci- 
ety. In the afternoon he spoke to the German Con- 
gregational Sunday school. In the evening the San- 
born Scandinavian Church joined with the First 
Church for the service. During the past year the 
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ladies’ society has raised about $800. The pastor 
is Rev. W. C. Gordon. 


The statistics of the State for 1898 have been 
completed for the Year-Book: 564 churches report 
4,589 members, with 5,744 in Sunday schools, Sev- 
eral churches revised their rolls, but the totals show 
an increase over last year of 38 each in church and 
8.8. membership. The Y. P. 8. 0. E. enrolls 1,460; 
benevolences were $4,687, of which $1,142 were 
for home missions. All the societies were remem- 
bered. Home expenditures were $45,098, about 
$9,000 decrease. One church was added. 


Michigan 
GRAND RAPIDs.—Nearly all the pastors have or- 
ganized training classes for boys and girls with 
reference to their uniting with the church. Many 
western Michigan churches will hold daily services 
the week before Easter.—— First is spending $1,000 
refitting the parlors in view of the coming meetings 
of the State Association and the American Board. 
—- South has congregations which completely fill 
the refitted house since the fire.——Rev. and Mrs. 
J. W. Baird of Monastir, Macedonia, are visiting 20 
churches in Grand Rapids and Muskegon Associa- 
tions. 
DerTrRoit.—First. Dr. Boynton’s sermon last 
Sunday evening appealed strongly to young men in 
Continued on page 434 
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favor of total abstinence.——Mt. Hope. The pres- 
ent course of Sunday evening lectures is on Elijah, 
the Reformer of Israel. Ten new members were 
received recently. 

LANSING.—Pilgrim. At the fifth anniversary 25 
persons were received to fellowship. The contract 
for the new $10,000 building is let. 

Wisconsin 

East Troy has built a new barn on the parson- 
age lot and the parsonage has been repaired. The 
Ladies’ Society realized over $100 at their annual 
bazar. A new Bible has been presented to the 
church from a friend in New York. Meetings have 
been held since the Week of Prayer, the Methodist 
uniting. 

STOUGHTON.—The services in connection with 
the ordination of the pastor, J. H. Kimball, were of 
unusual interest. All the 11 churches invited were 
represented. Rev. E. C. Barnard preached the ser- 
mon and Dr. G. R. Leavitt offered the prayer. Mr. 
Kimball is a graduate of Beloit and of Yale Semi- 
inary. 

MENASHA.—The women recently enjoyed an 
evening relating experiences in raising a dollar 
apiece. About 50 responses in prose and verse 
were heard. A supper was served, and the pro. 
ceeds go for new silver for church use. 

Oconomowoc has fitted up some social rooms and 
secured a new organ. 


THE WEST 
Missouri 


St. Louis.—Covenant. Rev. William Johnson 
has recently been assisting the pastor in special 





services.—— Hope. Evangelist D. M. Conn is doing | 


effective service. A quiet and deep revival is under 
way. 
ever apparent. 

WEBSTER GROVES.—The new pastor, Rev. C. L. 
Kloss, has entered upon his work, inspired by the 
confidence and enthusiasm of the entire church. 


lowa 

AMEs.—For his evening sermons in Lent Rev. H. 
Paul Douglass preaches on Modern Problems of 
Thought and Conduct, announcing sub-topics as 
follows: The Whence and Whither of Man in the 
Light of Science and Religion, The Bible and Mod- 
ern Criticism, Must Individual Regeneration Pre- 
cede That of Society? Can the Christian Live at 
Peace with Modern Society? The Place of Sacrifi e 
in Human Life; If Christ Be Not Risen? The series 
has awakened general interest and audiences have 
increased. Ten minutes at the opening is given up 
to a question box on the previous sermon, and the 
people have taken hold of this feature heartily. 

DUBUQUE.—First. Church and pastor entered, 
March 13, upov a two weeks’ campaign of speciz 
prayer. During this time morning neighborhood 
prayer meetings are being held daily, led by vari- 
ous members; each afternoon the pastor, Rev. F. E. 
Hopkins, conducts a Bible reading, and in the even- 
ing he preaches. He had previously sent out a 
circular letter giving a schedule of all the meetings, 
with subjects and names of leaders. 


NASHUA has been greatly blessed by a revival 
season. Special meetings were held for three 
weeks under the leadership of Evangelists Smith 
and Sellers. The large number of conversions 
among the men was one marked feature. A great 
impetus has been given to Bible study and to the 
prayer life of the church. March 6, at a special 
communion service, 49 members were received to 
fellowship. 

CHEROKEE is in the midst of a blessed revival 
which will have marked results. Hardened men 
are being converted and the work is being stimu- 
lated. 

Tinnesota 

MARSHALL.—A welcome accession of 12 mem- 
bers has recently been received. There is-much 
religious interest dating from the first of the year, 
when Rev. Messrs. E. E. Rogers and J. C. Hunting- 
ton assisted in special services. 

ST. CHARLES.—It has been proposed to unite the 
Congregational and Baptist churches under one 
pastor and an effort has been made to raise a sub- 
scription. Should this plan fail, the church will 
call a pastor by itself. 

GLENWOOD.—The evening attendance has so in- 
creased that the church has abandoned its building, 
holding services in the Opera House. The church 
has secured a lot for a parsonage and expects to 
build during the year. 

MANKATO. —Rey. T. M. Edmands has closed the 
first year of his pastorate with increase in interest 
and attendance. The church has been weakened 
by removals, but is hopeful for the future. 


The need of a larger building is more than 
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MARIETTA is an out-station from Madison, under 
the care of Rev. David Donovan. A subscription has 
been raised for a new building, to be ¢ rected this 


year. 
Kansas 


KIRWIN.—First has great reason to rejoice over 
a marked increase of interest in the community. 
Early in March 44 persons united on confession 
and two by letter. Of these 36 were baptized. 
Never probably has there been such a work in this 
city. The influence is widespread and the end is 
not yet. Pastor and people are praying that it may 
continue until the entire city and surrounding 
country shall be brought to Christ. The work is 
now being continued in the homes where, in many 
cases, deep conviction is felt and Christ is accepted 
as a personal Saviour. Thus, unaccompanied by 
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years, selling tens of thousands of mattresses, 
and only five returned as yet. 
Not for sale at stores. 


Wretched imitations are offered by unscrupulous deal- 
ers—our name and guarantee is on every mattress, 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 
118 Elizabeth St., New York. 


UP ep fp 
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Church Cushions. 


We make or renovate them 
quickly, thoroughly, andcheap- 
er than you imagine. They 
are in use in over 25,000 
Churches, y 
Send for our book, ‘‘ Church 

Cushions.” 











Veil Mele 








THE IMPROVED —.:_ 
United States Separator 


1S DAILY ADDING TO ITS RECORDS 
PROVING ITS EXCELLENCE OVER ALL OTHER SEPARATORS 


Many letters being constantly received from the dairymen using them, stating they are doing better 
taan claimed, running over capacity, and showing ONLY A TRACE OF FAT IN THE SKIM MILK, 


T » these recor 's from pract’cal dairymen are added the records of the various Experiment Stations 


wh.ch foilow: 


College 





Cornell University, N. Y., Experiment Station..... 0.03 
Vermont Experiment Station Dairy School 
Minnesota Experiment Station ...... ..++++ +++. 0.02 
Pennsylvania Experiment Station Dairy School. .0.04 
Indiana Experiment Station Dairy School 
Ohio Experiment Station 

North Carolina Agricultural and Mechanical ¢ 1 


0.01 ¥ 


Trace 


Indiana State Board of a 
(Department of Dairy Pr 

Illinois Experiment Station 
Maine Agricultural Experiment Station 

New Hampshire Agricultural College 
Massachusetts Agricultural College... .... eiesad le 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station 
So. Carolina Clemson Agricultural College 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station.... .--- 0.05 
Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station ....--- 


A pamphlet full of equal 
secsiine from dairymen rd 
use of the Separator can 


re 
uce and Cattle), No Trace 
than 


0.02 


ly good or better 
ng the every-day 
had for the g- 


We sell everything for the Dairy, Creamery and Sugar Bush 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 4 
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Continued from page 434. 


excitement or impulse, the surrender is made and 
hence lasting results may be expected. The peo- 

are encouraged by this generous outpouring of 
the Spirit to expect still greater blessing, and call 
upon fellow-Oaristians to rejoice with them and to 
pray that theic faith fail not. Rev. H. W. Conry is 
p: stor. 

GARDEN CiTy.—The Cumberland Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches have united and called 
Rev. C. N. Severance as their pastor. One house of 
worsh'p was sold to improve the other, and the 
church is now the stron; est in the place. 

CORINTH CENTER.—AsS the result of a recent 
series of meetings held by Rev. W. T. Williams of 
Downs a church of 256 members has been organized. 


YorK:—Rev. R. T. Cross has been experimenting 
with his evening service. Happily the membership 
includes a large number of teachers, and the choir 
is of exceptional ability. Instead of an evening 
sermon the pastor prepares a program on some 
special topic, with appropriate readings and music, 
and makes a brief address at its close. The at- 
tendance has been remarkably good, and both pas- 
tor and people enjoy the service. An exc llent so- 
loist renders valuable aid. Thirteen persons 
united March 6, all but three on confession. The 
combined offerings for home missions of the vari- 
ous departments were about $100. 


Avoca has been spiritually uplifted and blessed 
through evangelistic mee ings which clos+d March 
8. Seven persons have united with the church and 
more are pledged to come. A ladies’ missionary 
society has been formed to work for both home and 
foreign fields. The church made a generous free- 
will offering to the evangelist. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Be hany recently celebrated 
its quarter-centennial. Neighboring clergymen and 
other friends offered their congratulations to Dr. 
W. C. Pond, the only pastor during the entire 25 
years. Of the 22 original members 11 are still on 
the roll. The acsessions have been 521, more than 
half on confession. Of the 416 present memb rs 
141 are Chinese, which probably accounts for the 
fact that the men in this church ovtnumber the 
women. The achievements of this pastor and peo- 
ple cannot ve expressed in figures. Its spirit of de- 
pendence on God is indicated by t'e inscription 
across the pulpit platform—‘“ Thou leadest thy peo- 
ple like a flock.” 


NoRWALK.—Six new members were received 
March 6, five from the Junior C. E Society on «on- 
fession. During the past year 12 members bave 
been received from the Sunday school or Endeavor 
So:iety. 


WEEKLY REGISTER 


Calls 


ANDERSON, Otto, Rialto, Cal., to Sierra M. 

BARROWS, ‘Walter M. Second Cb., Rocktord, IL, 
Second C b. a Grepnwte  Of., a former ¢ charge. 

BEITE! , Monument, Col., ee to Palisade 
and ES Ken a former field. Acce 

BENTON, Adoniram J., to remain at Die ime and Har- 


mony, I)., abother year, Accepts. 

BURTNER, ens E., Boylston, Mass., accepts call to 
Swaimpsco 

EVANs, John C., Chicago Sem. to suppl. pee Aimerrerih, 
Neb., for six months, with a view to se 

wis AND, Sam’l, Linoworth, ‘Neb. may Sasutem 


sept 
otf ASC IN, Chas. A., to permanent pastorate at Cle- 
urne, Lex 
HAINES, Oliv er S., Sprague, Wn., to W. Ferndale, Wn., 
an earlier pastorate 
HARDING, Wm r. recently of Second Ch., Terre 
Haute, Ind. to Orland. Acce epts. 
John A., Yale Sem., to Farpbamville, Io. 


— LMES, 

HOLWA\ AY, , John W., Oberlin Sem., to Pond Creek, Oki. 
cep 

KELLEY, Fred. L., to Central Ch., Dracut, Mass., where 


he has supplied for eight months. 
KLOSE, Wm, a Monona, Lo., to Parkersburg. Declines. 
MANAY iY AN, G. M., Chicago, field secretary of the Ar- 
menian Retler’ Committee, to Nunica, Mich. Accepts. 
MASON, Jo one R., Mattison, Mich.,’ accepts call to 
arews, 
MERRILL, Harry E., Chula Vista, Cal., to San Jacinto 
and Lakeview. Accepts. 
ors. Jona, Te Mulliken, Mich., to Coo 


ROL, ten. r. Accepts. 


, formerly of Cannon Fall Js, Minn., to 
Ivanhoe, 1 


"30 epts. 
PRIOR, Arthur E, to remain a third year at Hopkins 
Station, Mich. Acce epts. 


RICE, Othello V., Los Angeles, Cal., to National Ct 
ROUTLIF Fie, i » Chas H., G Hlencoe, Minn., accepts call 
1 


‘oron 

4 THOATE, 1 Ben). “., “Asbury Ave. Ch., Evanston, 
0 Pana, ccep 

STU Mb, Geo. E., Newell, Io., to Sloan. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


CALHOUN, John S., o. int Wyo., Mch. 8. Sermon 
 ) 
ani prayer, Rev.’A. “A. Krowne other e parts, Rev. 
plessrs. J.B. Long Long, 0. i Conpin, &, E. 8 
AWSON, Win., ag ling reen River, Wyo. Feb, 2 21. Ser- 
mon and: prayer, Rey. A. A. Brown; charge, Rev. J. H. 


KIMBALL L, J 
mon, Rev, A ar stonghee ny we, 3 Hen. 1G Ser- 


essrs. 
M. weet . D. DeLong, 8. w baachews, G. R. 
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monron, Fi w. B 
E. EP. ES 


N. Y., Feb. 16, Ser- 
oat hater part He P. oienars 
ut, Mass. 


BAKER, Ernest L., First Ch. 
CORE re, Mich. 
EVELAN Sem’, Ainsworth, Neb. 


1 
5 Coventryville, N. Y. 
ACK, Chas. Cando, N. 
THOMPSO Albert H.. Raymond, N. H. 
WARD, ee Ne . Mass. 


pornos 
SHERMAN, Barker B., Chelsea, Vt., Mch. 9. 
Churches 
ELYRIA, O., Second, rec. Mch. 15. 
Miscellaneous 


DEWEY, Horry F..bae been given a six months’ Fas te ot 
absence by hi Fay le of South Ch., Conco: 
gratitude for ecision to remain with ie 
Mouse, to take a trip to Europe and the Holy 1 Land. 


Wm, E., recentl ed at I, asap Mass. 
oined the Methodist Gh. ta Webs: + a 


SKIL 3, Jas. H., and his wife were Lm rised 
on a recent evening by a visit from their parla: oners 
0 bestowed upon them a set of 








SWENGEL, A. Wilmer, of Twinsburg, O., has been 
ret a life member of the C. H. 
by tty] anew J, has closed his supply at Cale- 


donia, 
bes ie L., Supt. for northern California under 
e 6. S. and P. -, is in the East consul with 
the santa of that society concerning pro; 
work in the extreme Northwest. 


For Accessions to the Churches see page 437. 





















Spring is here, 
the time when most outdoor painting 


is done. Have you ever investigated 
the merits of 







xn INT 


It is not perfect; no paint can be; 
but it is as near perfect as it is pos- 
sible for paint to be made. Pure Lin- 
seed Oil always. It has none of the 
earmarks of fraudulent paint. No 
benzine ; no water; no short measure. 
THE BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


For shades of color and prices inquire of local 
agents or send direct to the 


CHILTON MANUFACTURING COMP’Y, 
69 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





“—T 








at 75c. a yard, 
wide, and there are twelve shades. 


before, we are sure. 


eight and a half cents a yard. 
And so it goes. 


to finding it. 


Service in the country. 


S: ction 209 








Leavitt, DD 





THE WANAMAKER STORE 


SENDING FOR SAMPLES 


No matter where you live, you can, 
entire stock in our store by sample. 
this is the largest stock in the country, and one of the largest in the 

‘ world. But we are glad to send samples as often as you wish, for we 
know what the result will be. 

Of course you know that large 
buying means low prices—that’s ele- 
mentary mercantile law. Perhaps you 
didn’t know that we are the largest 
buyers for retail consumption in the 
whole world, with possibly one ex- 
ception in another country. 
that our prices ought to be the 
lowest in the whole world, and we 
have tried to make them so. 

It is a matter which you can test 
for yourself, and we wish you would. 
Write us for samples of whatever you 
want. 
find out what we can do for you at 
75c. and $1.00 a yard. 
more than three hundred styles of dollar silks alone. 
Goods—there’s a particularly good value in the favorite Covert Cloths, 
we’d like you to know about. 
You'll find them the usual dollar 
kind. Perhaps you'll be interested in some Dotted Swiss Muslins which 
we have at l5c. a yard. You never saw this quality at that price 


We have one hundred and twelve styles in first-class Ginghams— 
goods which sold only a little while ago for 


price which ever was on them was 12tc. 


No matter what it is that you want, we have itt, 
if it is dry goods, and have it cheaper and better than you are accustomed 


We think ‘we have the fastest and most satisfactory Mail Order 
Will you try it? 


ws JOHN WANAMAKER 


(Please adress exactly as above) 


if you wish, look over the 
This is pretty strong talk, for 


It follows 


Take silks, for instance, and 


We have 
Take Dress 


Goods are 52 inches 


20c. a yard. The lowest 
We’re se ling them now for 


BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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The Business Outlook 


General trade is excellent, and in some lines 
traveling salesmen report orders in excess of 
any taken for five years. Prices kéep quite 
steady and the prospects are for a very pros- 
perous season ahead. In the central West 
and Northwest the business situation is espe- 
cially encouraging and satisfactory. Dry 
goods, clothing,. building materials and hard- 
ware have been favorably affected in their 
distribution by the mild weather. Iron and 
steel prices continue very firm, and the move- 
ment of these products is heavy. 

A study of railroad earnings will convince 
the most thorough skeptic in New England— 
and these people who question the healthy 
and active state of trade in the country are 
only to be found in New England—that the 
volume of general business indicates a degree 
of prosperity that has been lacking since be- 
fore the 1893 panic. The volume of business 
which the railroads are handling is truly enor- 
mous, as is demonstrated by the good gains in 
earnings in spite of the demoralization in 
rates. The net earnings make even a better 
showing than the grossearnings. Bank clear- 
ings last week were less than one per cent, 
larger than the week previous, but were thir- 
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THE MODERN 


STOVE POLISH 


we. a Ou & “ep 
-é[ Enameline 
Fa 


pameline| 


a 





No other polish 
has so large a sale. 
None so good. 


J.L.Prescotts Co. New York 


_ Chocolates 
«a Confections 


are welcomed by 3 
all candy lovers 3 
as the most de- 
licious product 3 
of the confec- 3 
tioner’s art. 
Sold 


















every where. 
U 
be Whitman's 


aN Instantaneous 
SR ~~ J g 
Ny N. é. Chocolate 5 
is perfect in 
flavor and §& 
quality deli- § 
cious and health- 
ful. Made in- § 
stantly with § 
boiling water. 


STEPHEN F. 
WHITMAN 
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ty-six per cent. in excess of the corresponding 
week of 1897. 

The stock market still languishes under the 
cloud of the Spanish complications, and until 
something definite is known will continue to 
remain in its present unsatisfactory state. 
When certainty, be it either for war or peace, 
supersedes the present uncertainty, security 
values should begin to improve very soon 
thereafter. As it is, stocks have gone very 
largely from weak into strong hands, and 
therefore no protracted period of liquidation 
is to be expected, even if war should be de- 
clared. At their present prices stocks are 
sure to be a purchase to hold. 


Home Missionary Fund 





F. D. Kellogg, PRED GS esos eso sacvnvessowaeas $10.00 
A Friend, MRC A URcbs be 0050s cc0es bcdee 2.00 
Mrs. Geo. L. Jones, Marlboro 4.00 | 
Chas. T. Bauer, Jamaica Plain eon oo 
Clara C. Prince, Bridgewater...........-....+ 2.00 








Deaths 








24 March 1998 


No deception practiced. 
No 9100 Rewsra 


ASK YOUR DRUCCIST 
‘or @ generous 
10 CENT TRIAL SIZE. 





The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 


ine ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
with ice 


the notice. 





ARMES-In Nashua, N.H., March 16, Rev. Josiah L ' 


Armes, aged 87 yrs., 1 mo , 22 dys. 


GEORGE BARRETT NUTTING 


Died at Black Mountain, N.C., Feb. 26, aged nearly 
seventy-two years, after a life of self-sacrificing and joy- | 


| 

™! ELy’s CREAM BALM 
| cocaine. 
| 


ful missionary service in both the foreign and home | 


fields. He was born in 1826 at Randolph, Vt., was - | 
uated at Dartmouth in 1847 and ordained in 1851 asa | 
foreign missionary. ointed to the | 


In 1852 he was ap 
Armenian work in Turkey, where he fa! 
fully for fifteen years. 


ored success- 


REY. A. R. PLUMER, 


Who with his wife, on account of their ill health, was 


8 penaing the winter in De Land, Fla., slept in Jesus on 
rch 7. 


He was born June 25, 1827, in South Berwick, Me.. 
where in early life he united with the Congregational 
church. After graduating at Dartmouth College ana 
Princeton Taeological Seminary he served for three 

ears as missionary in Armenia under the American 

oard, but the climate disagreeing with his wife they 


were compelled to leave the field. After his return to | 


the United States he was engaged for a series of years 
in home mission work in Maine and in 
In this vocation his labors were greatly biessed. 


Massachusetts. | 


Without worldly ambition his great desire was to win H 


souls to Christ, and there were uranted to him as seals 
of his faithful service not a few who were led b 
friendly, personal appens to accept Christ as 
Saviour. He found in house to house visitation an 
effective means of ministering to the spiritual needs of 
his people, for whose welfare he was deeply solicitous. 
Mr. Plumer leaves a widow and a daughter, Mrs. 
Frank sement. 


MRS. HARRIET 8. WITHINGTON, 


The widow of Moses Withington, who was for so many 
years the treasurer and collector of Brookline, ente ed 
nto the higher ife on Tuesday, March 15, after an illness 
of one week. Mrs. Withington was the daughter of Jo- 
seph Clapp of Dorchester, and at the time of her mar- 
riage identified herself with the Harvard pg tym ent 
Church, of which her husband was one of the original 
. Her life had been one of thorough devotion 
to every duty. Her strength of character and the gen- 
tleness of her disposition had endeared her to all who 
were 80 fortunate as.to come within the sphere ef her 
influence. she left three daughters. Owing to the 
severe iliness of one of these the service at the family 
residence on Auburn Street Friday afternoon was 
attended only by the relatives and a representation 
from Harvard Church. v. Dr. Thomas and Rev. 
Oliver D. Sewall conducted the services, the former at 
we — and the latter at the grave in Walnut Hills 
Jemetery. 





EXTRA FINE BUTTER MAKING.—At the Ve: mont 
Butter and Cheese Mekers’ Association Convention, 
held at Montpelier, the 3rd and 4th inst., at which 
there were 75 entries of butter, R. F. Jaynes super- 
intendent Ryegate Creamery, had butter that scored 
9812 points, the highest of any, but, owing to the 
rules of the association, that no officer could re- 
ceive a premium—Mr. Jaynes is its treasurer—the 
sweepstakes w: nt to butter scoring one point lower, 
9742; but Mr. Jaynes received $35, the premium 
offered by the Vermont Farm Machine Co., for the 
best butter, provided the cream was separated by 
the Improved United States Separator. Mrs. Carrie 
J. Nelson, who carried off th+ first premium on 
dairy butter, also used an Improved United states 
Separator. In this connection it is worthy of re- 
mark that at the Vermont Dairymen’s Annual Con- 
vention, held at St. Albans, in January last, the 
creamery sweepstakes, grand sweepstakes and 
gold medal went to E. E. Symes, superintendent 
North Ryegate Creamery, who also uses an Im- 
proved United States Separator; the first premium 
on creamery prints went to F. L. Smith, proprietor 
Cloverleaf Creamery, Fletcher; and first premium 
on dairy tubs to H. I. Clapp, Barre, both of whom 
use the Improved United States Separators. The 
Vermont Farm Machine Co. is to be congratulated 
upon the remarkable success of the above named 
separator. 


his | 
heir | 





contains no ) nor any other in 
me arg, It opens and cleanses the Nasal 
es. ,Allays Pain and Inflammation. 
and Protects the Membrane. Restores the Senses 
of Taste aud Smell. Is quickly absorbed. Gives 
Relief at once. 50 cts. at Druggiste or by mail; 
Trial Size 10 cts. at D ists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS. 56 Warren Street New York 


LEATHER DRESSING 


® It is easy to see which side of this 
shoe has been polished with Vici 
Leather Dressing. The 

lustre, the softness, 

the look of newness, § 

all testify to the 

merits of this 


er medicine for 
eather. 
VICI 


Leather 
Dressing 


is for § 


all kinds of 
leather-all kinds 





Grand National Prize of § 
16,600 francs at Paris 


Quina-Laroche 


Possesses in the highest degree the en- § 
tire active properties of Peruvian Bark. 9 
g(43 Endorsed by the medical faculty as the PR 
aie best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- ¢ 
($3 aria, Poorness of the Blood, Genera! 32°5 
Debility and Wasting Diseases: In- ¢ 
creases the Appetite, St thens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire system 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. PFOUGERA & CO. 
26-30 N. William St. 











and make 
Pack 
Jig hPRCLAL Sal worn), $10.16 
Sek ae Pam Arches tes ao 
book of art, stamp while they last. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., 277 Ave. A, Chicago. 
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CALIFORNIA MINNESOTA 
Los Angeles, East, 3 8 Bertha, 25 26 
N. Berkeley, 2 3 Mankato, — 4 
Norw: $ a St. Paul, Pacific, 1 6 
Pasadena, 
Sau Francisco, First, 2 12 MISSOURI 
rth, 6 8 Iberia, 20 20 
Plymouth, 2 4 St. Louis, is, Content, — 4 
Santa Cruz, 2 6 Hyde Park, 3 4 
W. Oakland, — 6 t rim, 2 : 
CONNECTICUT | wae rag 3: 
Goshen, — 4 ‘ * 
Morr is, 266 NEBRASKA - 
New Fairfield, 7 7 Avoca, 1 ae 
New Haven, Taylor, — 16 Butte, 13 13 
O14 Ligue. 2 4 David City, 6 7 
S. Brita’ in, r ‘ Hyannis, Bs B 
Staffore pr’ Spencer. 5 
Torrington, Thira, ~ 3 Springview, 4 4 
FLORIDA 8 8 
City, ‘ York, 10 138 
Orange 
Tampa, Immanuel, 18 18 BBW HAMPSHIRE 
Alstead, 2 
ILLINOIS Amherst, as 
Atkinson 15 19 E. Jaffr 2 
Aurora, F 1S 13 Exeter, Phillips, 2 
New England, 18 20 ewe took Bridge, 1 
Blue Island, 11 12 Manchester. - 
Chicago, Auburn " So. Main St., - 
Park, :. 1 B Plymouth, 2 
Covenan NEW YORK 
Green St. 5 10 
Gross Park, 4 5 Cortland, 15 
Leavitt St., 12 19 Rochester, South, — 
Lincoln Park, 5 7 yracuse, South 
Mayflower, 2 5& Ave, 6 
Mayw Piet, 4 f NORTH DAKOTA 
Morton Far = Jamestown 14 15 
Paxton, 5 17 . 
Ravenswood, 2 12 Sanborn, 15 15 
pp - 19 a | OHIO 
South Chicago Cleveland, Deniso1 
Union Park, oh: 2 we’ wget et 
Waveland Ave, 2 3 Columbus, St. Clair 
oe es H : Ave., 17 21 
Jes Plaines, Elyria, Second 25 34 
Elgin, First, 36 36 Fairport Harbor 15 15 
Farmington. 4 8 Mensseld, May- 
Galesburg, E. Main flow 16 16 
St., —- $ overtin, First, ) ee 
Ge neva, 3 3 Second, 2 6 
Glencoe, 5 9 Twinsburg, ae 
ona _ H Windham, 9 9 
arvey - 
Hinsdale, 20 27 OKLAHOMA 
Kangley, 13 13 Alvaretta, 12 12 
La Grange, 2 65 Fairport, — 15 
McLean — 7 Glenella, 10 12 
Oak Park, First, 2 2 Hinsdale, a 
Second, ee be . 3 3 
Paxton, 11 16 vet. — 8 
Pocahontas, 13 14 West Guthrie, — 8 
Sandwich, 17 21 OREGON 
Waukegan, — 3 
Waverly, 7.8 Al ie 11 il 
Western Springs, ae | Na oe a Z is 
INDIANA Portland, First, 12 17 
Ft. Wayne, South, 5 6 The Dalles, 4 4 
Indianapolis, Bright. | : south DAKOTA 
le 
Peo at 31 Aor, 33 33 
Mic Can Otty, First, — othland, 27 27 
fittenell. 5 
10WA z 
Eagle ee VERMONT 
Garden Prairie, 31 31 ee 
Maquoketa, 6 7 5 26 
Nashua, _ 1 3 
Nevinville, > A First, 2 3 
New Hampton, 6 10 3 3 
Pioneer, — 18 ee 
Quasqueton, — 8 10 
Salem, 3 4 3 . 
MAINE , East, 3 8 
Warren, Second, 4 4 — 10 
Yarmouth, 3 8 River, 3 8 
MASSACHUSETTS as 
Athol, 22 22 WISCONSIN 
Broc ton, Wendell Fox sae, 7 
3 Mannin fe. 7 
C: aeeiai Wood Mondovi, 44 44 
Memorial, 7 32 32 
Douglas, First, — 4 Star Praifie, 12 12 
Fitchburg, Roll- Shecasen Bay, 14 14 
em 14 24 = OTHER CHURCHES 
orence, 3 3 7 qi 
Hudson, 2 4 Atlanta, Ge. 20 20 
Lawrence, 2 4 pat. ag 15 
MICHIGAN amilvon, rie an 
ro pena, 25 25 Hammond. nga 8 12 
Cheybogan, 5 2 Kirwin. 44 46 
Osi Hope Fort St., = os Pleasant ‘prairie, : 
Kalkaski — 4 Sou thern ine N.C, 3 
Kalas im, 19 25 Westfield,N.J.,  '— .9 | 
Savinaw 20 28 Churches with’ less 
West Bangor, 14 16 ~~ than e, 42 61 


Conf. 1,225; Tot. 1,852. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 4,393; Tot., 8,280. 





Education 

— The trustees of Amherst College have 
granted President Gates a year’s vacation on 
account of his impaired health. He will soon 


sail for Europe. 


— The Bible Normal College of Spring- | 


field, Mass., is seeking to come into more prac- 
tical touch with the Sunday schools of the 
country. Recently Professor Willett of Chi- 
cago gave six lectures on the Life of Christ. 
A superintendents’ conference for superin- 
tendents of New England and other States 
was held last week, to be followed by a course 
of four lectures on The Teachings of Christ 
by Dr. Clyde W. Votaw of Chicago University. 








It is economy to profit by the experience of 


others; 


Thousands have been cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, why not you? 
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From present indications three special trains of | 
Wagner Palace Sleeping Cars will be necessary to 
care for the Fitchburg R. R. Washington Tour of 
April 1st. The demand for accommodations is un- 
precedented, an indication that good things are 
appreciated. J. R. Watson, general passenger 
agent, or any agent of the company, will give full | 
information. 
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More light from your lamp, 
whatever lamp you use; and 
almost no chimney expense, 
no breaking. Use the chim- 


ney we make for it. Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





E bibein has pe White Lead, 
made by the “old Dutch pro- 


and Pure Linseed Oil, 


paint; and all we ask is 


that makers and sellers shall brand and sell 
their mixtures for what they are, rather than 


“Pure White Lead,” 


Buyers and consumers are certainly en- 


titled to know what they are getting. 


By pve National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
shade is readily obtained. 
able seg «weer and card showing samples of colors free; also 


Pamphlet giving valu- 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 

Pitisburg!: 
BEYMER-BAUMAN ‘ 
DAVIS-OHAMBERE 
: Pittsburgh. ” 
ANCHOR cess, 
ECKSTEIN ‘ - 
hon kien make the best 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN ew Yost. 
JEWETT 

} ” 

UNION as ‘‘ White Lead, 
SOUTHERN a i ~ 
secrman Cues? Tinted Lead,” etc 
COLLIER 

St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN g ’ 
soume.tawmeszosco{ Ce list of genuine brands. 

Philadelphia. 

ORLE Cleveland. 

SALEM Salem, Mass. FREE any desired 
CORNELL Buffalo. 


combinations o! 
KENTUCKY Louisville. 


folder showing pia of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
hades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


Neher: Teed Co., 100 Wiliam St., New York. 









MAULE’S 


Up-to-date Collection of 







URORA—White 











this adv. 


Every lover of flowers will want these new Sweet Peas, the 
choicest of the ’97 crop comprising every color and tint desirable. 
ALICE RCKFORD—Cherry standards; white wings. 


CAPTIVATION-iies ty al le. 
COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN—Whi 
CROWN JEWEL—Rose, violet veing; white wings. 
yp hea oes carmine 


GRAY FRIAR—W we tou 
LITTLE boukin—Ceral 
MIKADO—Dark orange red. 
BAMONA—Cream white, splashed pale pin! 


Packet of each of the above and 1 packet of Cupid, 
the New Dwarf Swect Pea extra, if you mention where you saw 
ll packets in all 
sent postpaid for only 
My 1898 catalogue is 
seed book of the year. 
hundreds of illustrations—four beautiful colored 
to all ordering these New Sweet Peas for 1898. 


WM, HENRY MAULE, 1711 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 







One Packet 
aked bright ao. Som of I 
te margined pink. only 






acariet. self color. 

rple on bape Exquisite. 
and pink standards. 

, striped white. bog showy. 









Ten 2c. Stamps 


ounced by all the brightest and best 
t contains Ma pps eae » re or ea. 

















The Spreewalderin Costume, 


seems quaint and curious com- 
pared with the American wo- 
man’s dress. Every stitch 
and frill of these quaint cos- 
tumes, and every bit of 
dream-like art in mod- 
ern woman’s attire, 
can be made on the 


















less fatigue 
than on any 
other ma- 
chine, but the 
most delicate 
fabrics can be 
handled with- 
out marring. 
Look for this : 

















‘Silver plate that wears.”’ 


The * Rogers 

i BAT Be 

mark Bros. 
ou spoons, forks, etc., is a guar- 


antee of quality the world over. 


The prefix—I847— insures the gen- 


uine Rogers quality. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


Meriden, Conn.; 208 5th Ave., New York City, 


For sale by ald leading dealers ever, re. 
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Provisional Program of the 
National Council 


PORTLAND, ORE., JULY 7-13 

Thursday, 10 A.M. Call to order, by Hon. Nelson 
Dingley, moderator. Devotional service. Address 
of welcome. Moderator’s address. Organization. 
Reports of the provisional committee ; of the secre- 
tary; of the treasurer. 

Thursday afternoon. Reports of the trustees; of 
the ministerial relief committee. Report on union 
with other denominations, Rev. W. H. Ward. Re- 
port on comity, Rev. J. M. Sturtevant. Paper, Is 
the Federation of Protestant Churches Practicable? 
Rev. Frank T. Bayley. 

Thursday evening. Report of the committee on 
International Council of 1899. International Rela- 
tions of Congregationalism, Rev. A. H. Bradford. 

Friday forenoon. Reception of delegates from 
other bodies. Religious movements on the Pacific 
coast. Addresses by Rev. W. C, Kantner, Prof. 
George Mooar, Rev. Myron Eells, Rev. C. F. Clapp. 

Friday afternoon. Report, Prison Reform. Dis- 
cussion, Rev. H. H. Hart. Report, Scriptural Doc- 
trine of Divorce, Rev. Chas. Caverno. Paper, How 
May the Friends of Temperance Be United? 
F. Foxcroft. Discussion, Rev. H. H. Russell. 

Friday evening. Paper, Common Grounds of Be- 
lief for Christian Thinkers, Rey. E. 8. Hill. Dis- 
cussion, Prof. H. C. King. 

Saturday forenoon. Keport on manual. On the 
relation of the benevolent societies to the churches, 
Rey. C. M. Lamson. Paper, Modern Methods in 
Missionary Work, 8. B. Capen. 

Saturday afternoon. Excursion to Forest Grove. 

Sunday forenoon. Sermon by Rev. A. J. Lyman. 
fo lowed by the Lord’s Supper. 

Sunday evening. To be arranged. 

Monday forenoon. Education Society, Am. Mis- 
sionary Association, Church Building Society. 

Monday afternoon. 8.8. and Pub. Society, Amer- 
ican Board. 

Monday evening. Home Missionary Society. 

Tuesday forenoon. Report on secret societies, 
Rev. W. H. Davis. Report on gambling, Rev. C. H. 
Hamlin. Paper, Christian Living and Giving, 
Discussion, Henry M. Moore. Paper, How to 
Save the Property of Disbanded Churches, Rev. 
I. W. Metcalf. 

Tuesday afternoon. Statements of theological 
seminaries. Paper, High Standards of Character 
for the Christian Ministry, Rev. Prof. A. L. Gillett. 

Tuesday evening, Paper, The Church and Social 
Problems, Rev. W. E. Barton. Discussion, Rev. 
E. G. Updyke. Report on city evangelization, Rev. 
C, E. Jefferson. Discussion, Rev. T. E. Clapp. 

Wednesday forenoon. Report on ministerial 
Standing, Rev. Pres. J. K. McLean. Paper, The 
Future of Ecclesiastical Councils, Rev. H. A. Hazen. 
Closing business and addresses. 

A devotional service of one-half hour each A. M. is 
provided for by the rules of the council. 

An address on The Part of Congregationalism in 
the Making of the Nation will be given by Rev. 
F. A. Nohje and another on The Congregationalism 
of the Twentieth Century by Rev. W. H. G. Temple; 
but their place on the program, with that p2rhaps 
of anoth r address, remains to be determined. 

The seribes of all bodies which have appointed 
their delegates to the council who have not noti- 
fied the secretary of such appointments are re- 
quested to do so at once, that a list of delegates as 
complete as possible may be published at an early 
day. Names of delegates appointed during the 
spring are requested as soon as may be. 

At‘ention is invited to the recommendation of the 
last council that churches pay the necessary ex- 
peuses of their pastors or members appointed to 
go as delegates (Minutes, page 32). 

Names of all delegates should be sent, as soon as 
po ‘sible, to the secretary of the council, Rev. Henry 
A. Hazen, Auburndale, Mass. 








Ist PAIN? Why suffer? Use Pond’s Extract. 
Ask your druggist for the genuine, and get it. 


PLACING special Wagner Palace Sleeping Cars in 
New York on April 7, 8, and 9 for the return of those 
who hive taken the Fitchburg Railroad Washington 
Tour of April 1st, and stopped over, is a most pop- 
ular innovation. There is no additional expense, 
and it is simply in line with the policy of this com- 
pany to give a little more than was promised. 


A CHANCE Now.—Inilaid furniture is justly prized 
for its great beauty, and there pever was a time 
when it sold for so little money as it does this 
spring, at the warerooms of the Paine Furniture 
Co,, on Canal Street. It is really a chance of a 


lifetime for any of our readers to secure one or two 
pieces of this s)1-ndid cabinet work at a trifling 
price. No furniture is more decorative in a room. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIS1 


DR. GREENE'S 
Great Lecture to Men. 


His Powerful, Thrilling Words to 
An Immense Audience. 


Glory of Man Lies in His 
Strength. 


Men Need Not be Nervous. or 
Physically Exhausted. 


His Hearers Will Not Forget 
His Hopeful Words. 


Medicines of Wondrous 
Strengthgiving Power, 


The Skilled Physician Speaks With 
Absolute Knowledge, 


From His Success in Curing 
This Class of Ills. 


An immense audienca of men greeted that 
most successful of physicians, Dr. Greene of 
34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., in Music 
Hall, Boston, and listened with rapt and ab- 
sorbed attention to one of the most powerful 
lectures ever delivered to men—a lecture filled 
with profound knowledge of the science of 
life, replete with grand truths and teeming 
with vivid portrayal’ of those mighty facts, 
necessarily of a private nature but neverthe- 
less which constitute the very groundwork of 
life’s knowledge, the underlying principle of 
the scheme of existence itself and concerning 
which men are often grossly ignorant, gen- 
erally thoughtless and always careless until a 
crisis arises in their lives—the loss of that 
vitality which distinguishes the weak from 
the strong, brings home to each the individual 
knowledge that only strength is power and 
that weakness means despair. 

At Dr. Greene’s stirring lecture these facts 
were brought out as only this skilled physi- 
cian, thoroughly conversant with every phase 
of the subject, can portray the happiness 
which always accompanies strength and vigor, 
and also depict the abject misery and despair 
which follows weakness and debility. 

No man has a right to trifle with his health. 
The glory of a man is his strength, and 
strength of character, strength of mind, 
strength of body are dependent upon the 
maintenance of sound physical health, health 
of each and every function and attribute of 
the human system; and true and complete 
happiness comes only to him who maintains 
the soundness of his nervé and physical 
strength, or restores and regains such strength 
if by any means itislostorimpaired. — 

Ignorance of consequences, indiscretion and 
thoughtlessness are the great causes of physi- 
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cal decay, vital weakness and nervous debil- 
ity among men. This condition of nerve 
weakness, exhausted powers and drains upon 
the system which slowly but surely, if al- 
lowed to continue, sap the very vitality, 
wreck nerve, brain and body and tinge life 
and existence itself with the dark gloom of 
despair, is the most common of diseases 
among men, not only among the young, but 
in middle life and mature years, and its cure 
is the great problem which faces mankind at 
the present day. 

Sufferers from nervous debility. and ex- 
hausted vitality have a weak, languid and 
tired feeling, with gradual failing of strength. 
Where formerly they had feelings of strong 
and vigorous physical and nerve power they 
now have only a sense of weakness, languor, 
dullness and exhaustion. There is a lack of 
ambition, with little inclination for physical 
or mental exertion. This is often especially 
noticeable in the morning, when every move- 
ment seems an effort. . The night’s sleep 
which should refresh the system and restore 
strength and vigor often leaves them in the 
morning more tired and exhausted than on | 
retiring. 

After a time their nerve and mental strength 
wiil be impaired, and their endurance and 
power to work, read or study, diminished. 
Where formerly they could endure many con- 
secutive hours of close application of the mind, 
they now find that the thoughts wander, and 
there is inability to fix the mind for any length 
of time upon one subject. With this there is 
an extremely nervous and irritable condition, 
or dull, a sensation, often accompanied 
by disagreeable feelings in the head and eyes. 
Lack of inclination for company and desire to 
be alone mark this stage of the disease. 

As these fp go ee increase there is usually 
derangement of the digestive organs. There 
is often a bad taste in the mouth in the morn- 
ing. There will be at times a pain in the 
back, the vision becomes dim, the memory is 
impaired and there is frequent dizziness. Per- 
sons thus afflicted are often despondent and 
suffer from gloom and depression of the mind. 
The nerves become so weakened after a time 
that the least excitement or sbock will fiush 
the face or bring on a tremor or trembling 
often attended by more or less palpitation of 
the heart. 

Dr. Greene expresses no blame for the vic- 
tims of this insidious disease, for he realizes 
that this sad condition results from thought- 
less ignorance of the consequences, and there- 
fore merits and should have the deepest sym- 

athy of the physician, and should be treated 
n perfect confidence and cured with absolute 


secrecy. 

And it is in regard to the treatment and 
cure of this affection that Dr. Greene spoke 
most a strongly and with positive 
knowledge. He makes the assertion that he 
has discovered medicines which surely and 
with absolute certainty cure this disease, and 
that he has indeed had wide experience in the 
treatment of this class of cases and made vast 
research and investigation among harmless 
—— medicines, and discovered, perfected 
and prepared remedies certain to cure. 

The doctor’s high standing in the profession 
and his reputation as one of the most skillful 
and successful physicians makes this promise 
of cure believed by everybody—that if any 
sufferer will consult Dr. Greene at his office, 
34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., either per- 
sonally or by writing a description of the case 
to Dr. Greene, and will use these wonderful 
medical discoveries, these harmless yet power- 
ful and effective restorers of nerve strength 
and physical vigor to men, he will undoubdt- 
edly be cured 

You can consult Dr. Greene without charge 
—absolutely free, whether you call at his 
office, 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., or 
write him a letter about your case. All are 
welcome to call; or, if you prefer, you can 
write, and the same careful attention will be 
given your case, you will have your symptoms 
and condition explained so that you can per- 
fectly understand your trouble, and the exact 

rice of the necessary medicines to cure will 

stated. You can, of course, adopt the use 
of the medicines or not as you choose. 

Remember that Dr. Greene positively and 
em aepotne asserts that such cases are per- 
fectly curable if you willuse these wonderful 
health and strength giving medicines, of the 
curative action of which he has absolute and 
positive knowledge. By their use thousands 
of hopeless sufferers have been: made again 
strong, vigorous and happy, with renewed 
powers, @-ergies and ambitions, and thus re- 
stored to their places among wev. If you are 
wise you will se‘ze this golden opportunity os 
pia cured, and consult Dr. Greene withou 
delay. 
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A CERTAINTY IN MEDICINE. 
tHe HAWAIIAN CURE ror DYSPEPSIA 


The treatmcnt for throat and lung diseases, 
which today is the most popular remedy on 
the market, was discovered and given to the 
world by R. T. Booth. He now offers to the 
public his latest and_ most wonderful discov- 
ery—MI-O-NA—a CURE for indigestion and 
dyspepsia. 

Mr. Booth’s position in the scientific and 
commercial world is a guarantee that what 
he offers to the public will be exactly as 
represents. 

. T. Booth’s MI-O-NA is not a pallia- 
tive, laxative or an artificial digestive; it is 
a HEALER, and CURES by removing all 
congestion and inflammation and putting the 
ae er system in a sound, healthy 
¢ ndition. 

MI-O-NA, the HAWAIIAN CURE, is the 
only medicine that acts directly upon the 
digestive organs and NOT UPON [HEIR 
CONTENTS. In this respect it differs from 
all other remedies prescribed for indiges- 
tion. 

Soda, pepsin, pancreatin and all the other 
palliatives never have and never can CURE 
a single case of dyspepsia. 


MI-0-NA ABSOLUTELY PREVENTS 
UNNATURAL FERMENTATION. 


The native race of Hawaii represents a 
grand et Pe standard weight and 
perfect health. heir fine paysees and 
splendid health are due entirely to a perfect 
digestion. 

3ut_ they owe their 
the Taro, a plant indigenous to Hawaii, 
which is used as a vegetable. 

Mr. Booth found in the root, the part 
ased for food, medicinal properties that have 
an exten effect uoon the mucous 
membrance of the alimentary canal. They 
destroy irritation, remove congestion and 
allay inflammation. The active principle 
also causes the digestive fluids to flow 
in a natural abundance; the lymphatics 
are kept up to the proper activity dur 
ing assimilation, and thus is created a per- 
fect digestion. 

_It was Mr. Booth who made the very 
important discovery that in 95 cases out of 
every 100 where the weight is normal there 
ee DIGESTION AND PERFECT 

An interesting booklet on HOW TO GET 
WELL AND STAY WELL, together with 
full information of Mr. Booth’s great dis- 
covery relating to HIGHT, WEIGHT and 
PERFECT HEALTH, sent on application. 
Also a trial sample of MI-O.NA free. Box 
of MI-O-NA at your druggist’s or by mail, 
50 cents. Address 


RA. Rovh 


M 503 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 


(Trade-mark Registered.) g 
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IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONG BEGATIONALIST.. 
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Booké ‘bf the Week 


F. H. Revell Co. New York. 


Boups THAT BLOOM ON BONNIER BANKS. By Rev. 
orman Plass. pp. 55. 30 cents. 

CHILD CULTURE IN THE HomgsE. By M. B. Mosher. 
pp. 240 $1.00. 

ON THE EDGE OF A Moor. PP. 247. $1.00. 

THE WAY OF THE Cross. By Rev. C. Armand 
Miller. Pp. 227. $1.00. 

THE LoRD’s TABLE. By Rev. Andrew Murray. 
pp. 148. 50 ce: ts. 

gy oo od By Rev. Andrew Murray. pp. 96. 25 
cen 

Macmillan Co. New York 

Paris. By Emile Zola. Translated by E. A. Viz 
etelly. 2 vols. pp. 383,361. $2.00. 

THE VITALITY OF CHRISTIAN 


DoGMA. By A. 
Sabatier, D. D. pp. 90. 80 cents. 
THE VICTOR’S CROWNS AND OTHER SERMONS. 
By Alexander Maclaren, D. D. pp 316. $1.50. 
STORIES FROM THE CLASSIC LITERATURE OF 
MANY NATIONS. Edited by Bertha Palmer. pp. 
297. $1.25. 
Doubleday & McClure Co. New York. 
THE SCIENCE OF POLITICAL Economy. By Henry 
George. pp. 545. $2.50. 
THE SPIRIT OF SWEETWATER. By Hamlin Gar- 
land. pp. 100. 50 cents. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Edited by Bliss Perry. 
pp. 178. 30 cents. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 
TALES OF THE CiTy Rvuom. By Elizabeth G. Jor- 
dan. pp. 232. $1.00. 
NAPOLEON III. AND His Court. By Imbert de 
saint Amand. pp. 407. $1.50. 
American Book Co. New York. 
A LABORATORY MANUAL OF PRACTICAL BOTANY. 
By C. H. Clark, D. Se. Pp. 271. 96 cents. 
APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY. By Frank Overton, M. D. 
pp. 432. 80 cengs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
OPEN MINTS AND FREE BANKING. By William 
Brough. pp. 179. $1.25. 
SOME COMMON ERRORS OF SPEECH. By A. G. 
Compton. pp. 74. 75 cents. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. New York. 

THE MAN Wuo OUTLIVED HIMSELF. By Albion 
W. Tourgée. pp. 215. 75 cents. 
Eatoné& Mains. New York. 
SCHWESTER ANNA. By Felicia B. Clark. pp. 242. 

90 cents. 
E. B. Treat & Co. New York. 
Facts THAT CALL FOR FAITH. By Rev. David 
Gregg, D. D. pp. 311. . $1.00. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
PsYCHOLOGIC FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION, By 
W. T. Harris. pp. 400. $1.50. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
A DESERT DRAMA. By A. Conau Doyle. pp. 277. 


$1.50. 
Ray’s Recruit. By Capt. Charles King, U. 8. A. 
. pp. 249. 75 cents. 
HEIRLOOMS IN MINIATURES. By Anne H. Whar- 
ton. pp. 259. $3.00. 
Am. Baptist Pub. Soc. Philadelphia. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT CHURCH. y Rev. W 
H. H. Marsh. pp. 544. $2.00. 
A HISTORY OF THE BAPTISTS IN THE MIDDLE 
STATES. By H. U. Vedder. pp. 355, $1.25. 
Curts & Jennings. Cincinnati 
THE TOPICAL PsSALTER. Arranged by S. B, War- 
ner, D. D. pp. 187. 25 cents. 
H. 8. Stone & Co. Chfoage. 
How To PLAy GOLF. By H. G. Whigham. pp. 
$13. $1.50. 
ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. By John Bloundelle- 
Burton. pp. 446. $1.50. 


PAPER COVERS 


H. L. Hastings. Boston. 
A HISTORICAL ENTRODUCTION TO THE PESHITTO 
NEW TESTAMENT. By H: L. Hastings. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
TAMMANY HALL. By Talcott Williams, LL. D., 
L. H.D. pp.79. 10 cents. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Elbert Hubbard. 10 
cents. 
University of the State of New York. Albany. 
STATE LIBRARY BULLETIN. Eighth Annual Com- 
arative Summary and index of Legisl.tion by 
tates. pp. 735. 25 cents. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Bost 
DEMOCRACY AND OTHER PAPERS. 
Russell Lowell. pp. 95. 15 cents. 
Cathedral Library Association. New York. 
HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS. By Rev. Joseph Bru- 
neau, 8.8. pp. 144. 
Samuel Usher Boston. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO CURRENT LITERATURE. By 
W. H.S., No. 12. pp. 47. 
Emma Pitt Pub. Co. Baltimore. 
Dawn oF GLory. An Easter Exercise. 
Open Court Pu. Co., Ch 6 
CHINESE FHILOSOPHY. By Dr. Paul Carus. pp. 
64. 25 cents. 


‘on. 
By James 


MAGAZINES 


February. LITERARY REVIEW.—CHARITIES RE- 
VIEW. - 

March. LITERARY NEws.—NEW WORLD.—HAR- 
PER’S RoUND TaBLE.—CHARITIES REVIEW.— 
NORTHWESTERN MONTHLY.—TEMPLE.—GOOD 
WorpDs.—KINDERGARTEN REVIEW.—SUNDAY. 
—EXPosiToRY TIMES.—MUSIC.—TEMPLE (Eng- 
lish).—STUDIO.— WRITER. 








INFORMATION in relation to the Fitchburg R. R. 
Washington Tour of April 1st can be obta'ned of 
D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 205 Washington Street; 
A. T. Kimball, city passenger agent, Fitchburg 
R. R., 260 Washington Street; A. V. Fisher, city 
ticket agent, West Shore R. R., 300 Washington 
Street, or J. R. Watson, general pas enger agent, 
Fitchburg R. R., Boston, Mass. 
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THEY RIDIGULE IT. 


MANY PEOPLE RIDICULE THE IDEA OF AN 
ABSOLUTE CURE FOR DYSPEPSIA ‘' 
AND STOMACH TROUBLES" 


Ridicule, However, is Not Argument and 
Facts are Stubborn Things. 


Stomach troubles are s9 common and in” 
many cases so obstinate to cure that people 
are apt to look with suspicion on any 
remedy claiming to be a radical, permanent 
cure for dyspepsia and indigestion. Many 
such pride themselves on never being 
humbugged, mg on medicines. 

This fear of being humbugged may be 
carried too far; so far, in fact, that many ' 
persons suffer for years with weak di- 
gestion, rather than risk a little time and 
money in faithfully testing the claims of 
a preparation so reliable and universally 
used as Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Now Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are 
vastly different in one important respect 
from ordinary proprietary medicines for | 
the reason that they are not a secret 
patent medicine; no secret is made of 
their ingredients, but analysis shows them 
to contain the natural digestive ferments, 

ure aseptic pepsin, the digestive acids, 

olden Seal, bismuth, hydrastis and nux. 
They are not cathartic, neither do they 
act powerfully on any organ, but they 
cure indigestion on the common sense 
plan of digesting the food eaten promptly, 
thoroughly, before it has timr to ferment, 
sour and cause the mischief. This is the 
only secret of their success. 

Cathartic pills never have and never 
can cure indigestion and stomach troubles 
because they act entirely upon the bowels, 
whereas the whole trouble is really in the 
stomach. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, taken after 
meals, digest the food. That is all there 
is toit. Food not digested or half digested 
is poison, as it creates gas, acidity, head- 
aches, palpitation of the heart, loss of 
flesh and appetite, and many other troubles 
which are often called by some other name. 

Tl ey are sold by druggists everywhere 
at 50 cents per package. Address Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mieh.. for bc ok on stomach 
diseases or ask your dru; gist for it. 


SKINS 
ONFIRE 


Skins on fire with torturing, disfiguring, 
itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, and pimply 
humors, instantly relieved by a warm bath 
with CuTicuRA SoaP, a single application of 
CuTICURA (ointment), the great skin cure, 
and a full dose of CuTICURA RESOLVENT. 


ticura 


Is sold throughout the world. Porren D. & ©. Conp., So 
Props., Boston, ‘“ How to Cure Torturing Humors,”’ free. 


BABY’S SKIN iis ty 'comcuns Soar 


























MATISM] 
Ld eds 


POSITIVELY CURED BY 


LAVILLE'S 








E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 N. William St..Y. | 











The New Shoe 
For Women 


Do you wear the Sorosis, the 
kind that looks different from the 
ordinary run of shoes, the kind 
that fit your feet comfortably and 
are at the same time extremely 


fashionable ? 


ALL HAND-SEWED WELTS, 
WITH HYGIENIC CORK SOLES. 


Always $3.50 per pair. 


Shepard, Norwell & Co., 


Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pratt last tlbylipeaoad 


FIRST IN THE RACE. 


Jan\ 











By Teaching the People 


To Obey the Simplest Law of Nature 


Hundreds Have Been Cured of Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma and Consumption. 





It seems strange indeed that in this enlightened age people 
should have to be taught that the air passages in the head, throat 
and lungs were made for dry air alone, and that moisture of any 
kind cannot enter the bronchial tubes and lungs. Yet such is the 
case, and the efforts of the R. T. Booth Company (who, during the 
past few months, have been teaching the people that great and un- 
changeable law of nature, which permits nothing but dry air to 
enter the bronchial tubes and lungs, and prevents moisture of any 
kind from entering these passages) show how much such a lesson 
is needed by the general public. The reason why it has not been 
taught before is this: Until “‘ Hyomei’”’ was discovered, there has 
never been found a germicide of sufficient power to kill the bacilli 
of bronchitis, asthma and consumption, yet volatile enough to im- 
pregnate every particle of air breathed by the patient and leave 
it free from moisture. Since then, so important was this discoy- 
ery considered by the medicai profession, that over thirty-eight 
hundred physicians have prescribed this new method of treating 
diseases and instructed their patients in its use. 


‘*HYOME!I” CURES BY INHALATION 


It is Nature’s own remedy. Taken with the air you breathe, 
it reaches all the parts affected, killing the germs of disease at 
onee, and bringing such relief to the sufferer as can be obtained 
in no other way. 

There is no danger, no risk. Your money is refunded if it 
fails to relieve. 

“Hyomei” Ontfit, $1.00. Extra bottles, 50c. “Hyomei” 

Balm (a wonderful healer), 25e. Sold by all druggists or sent by 
mail. Send for the story of “‘Hyomei.’’ Mailed free. 


R. T. BOOTH CO., 23 East 20th Street, New York City. 




















